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PREFACE. 

In consenting torevise and publish the fol- 
lowing Speech, I trust the circumstances at- 
tendant on the trial in which it was deliv- 
ered will be found to justify an exception to the 
usual abstinence of Counsel from interfering 
with the publication of speeches delivered at 
the bar. The peculiarity of the occasion—the 
prosecution of an eminent publisher of unblem- 
ished character at the instance of a person who 
had been himself convicted of a blasphemous 1!- 
bel, on a similar charge—and the nature of the 
question which that prosecution involved, be- 
tween Literature and the Law of Libel—may 
render the attempt of the defendant’s advocate, 
to defeat the former and to solve the latter, wor- 
thy of more consideration than it could com- 
mand either by its power or its success. Ob- 
serving that the case has been unavoidably de- 
prived, by the urgency of political topics and 
electioneering details, of the notice it would 
have received from the press at a calmer season ; 
and being anxious that the references necessari- 
ly made to matters of solemn interest and of 
delicate relation should not be subject to the 


misconception attendant on any imperfect re- 
ports, I have thought it right to take on myself 
the responsibility of presenting to tbe public, as 
correctly as I can, the substance of that which 
I addressed to the jury. The necessary brevity 
of the reports of the trial, which has partly in- 
duced this publication of the speech for the de- 


fendant, also renders it proper te give a short ac- 
count of the circumstances which preceded it. 
Inthe month of April 1840, an indictment 


was preterred against Mr. Henry Hetherington, 
a bookseller in the Strand, at the instance of the 
Attorney General, for sclling certain numbers 
of a work entitled ‘Haslam’s Letters to the Cler- 
gy of all Denominations,’ sold each at the price 
of one penny, and charging them as libels on 
the Old Testament. The cause came on to be 
tried before Lord Denman in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on the 8th December, 1840, when the 
defence was conducted, with great propriety and 
talent, by the defendant himself, who rested it 
mainly on a claim of unqualified right to pub- 
lish all matters of opinion, and on the argument, 
that the work charged as blasphemous came 
fairly within the’ operation of chat principle. 
Mr. Hether:agton "vas, “cv-sver, convicted, and 
ultimately received judgment, under which he 
underwent an imprisonment of four months in 
the Queen’s Bench prison. 


‘While this prosecution was pending, Mr. 
Hetherington appears to have adopted the design 
of becoming in his turn the Prosecutor of sev- 
eral booksellers for the sale of the complete edi- 
tion of Shelley’s Works, which had been reeent- 
ly issued by Mr. Moxon in a form similer to 
that in which he had published the collected 
works of the greatest English poets. He ac- 
cordingly commissioned a person named Helt, 
then a compositor in his employ, to apply for 








\ 


a whe wees af several persons emi- 
the trade, and thus succeeded in obtain- 
ing gopies of Mr. Moxon, of Mr. Fraser, and of 
Mr. Otley, or rather of the persons in their em- 
ploy. On the sales thus obtained, indictments 
were préferred at the Central Criminal Court 
against the several vendors, which, with asimi- 
lar indictment against Mr. Marshall, doubtless 
preferred by the same Prosecutor, were removed 
by certiorars at the instance of the defendants, 
and set down for trial by special juries. Mr. 
Moxon felt that, as the original publisher of the 
edition, he ought to bear the first attack; and 
therefore, although some advantage might have 
been gained by placing the case of a mere vend- 
or before his own, he declined to use it, and en- 
tered his own cause the first of the series which 
Were to be tried in Middlesex. These causes 
were called on for trial at the sittings after Hil- 
ary term; but the prosecutor was not prepared 
with the Attorney General’s warrant to pray a 
tales te supply the default of the special jury, 
and as the counsel for the defendant did not 
think it right to expedite his proceedings by do- 
ing so themselves, the cause went over, and ul- 
timately came on for trial on Wednesday 23d 
June, when nine special jurymen appeared, and 
the panel was completed by a ¢a/es prayed for 
the prosecution. 

The indictment against Mr. Moxon, which 
the others exactly resembled, charged that he, 
‘being an evil-disposed and wicked person, dis- 
regarding the laws and religion of this realm, 
and wickedly and profanely devising and intend- 
ing to bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christ- 
ian religion into disbelief and contempt, unlaw- 
fally and wickedly, did falsely and maliciously 
publish a scandalous, impious, profane, and ma- 
licious libel of and concerning the Christian re- 
ligien, and of and concerning the Holy Script- 
ures, and of and eoncerning Almighty God,’ in 
which were contained certain passages charged 
as blasphemous and profane. It then set forth 
@ passage in blank verse, beginning, ‘ They have 
three words: well tyrants know their use, well 
pay them for the loan, with usury torn frem a 
beeding world !— God, Hell, and Heaven ; and 
after adding an innuendo, ‘meaning thereby that 
God, Hell, and Heaven, were merely words, 
proceeded to recite a few more lines, applying 
very egarse and irreverent, but not very intellix 
gtble comments to each of those words. It then 


charged, that the libel contained, in other parts, 
tyro othes passages, also in yerse, and to which 
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the same character may be justly applied.‘ It 
lastly set forth a passage of prose from the notes, 
the object of which seems to be to assert, that 
the belief in the plurality of worlds is incon- 
sistent with ‘religious systems,’ and with ‘deify- 
ing the principle of the universe; and which, 
after speaking in very disrespectful terms of the 
statements of Christian history as ‘irreconcila 

ble with the knowledge of the stars,’ concludes 
with the strange inconsistency pointed out by 
Lord Denman in his charge (if the author’s in 

tention was to deny the being of God,) ‘The 
work of His fingers have borne witness against 
them.’ 


The case for the prosecution was opened by 
Mr. Thomas with a judicious abstinence from 
any remark on the motives or object of the Pros- 
ecutor, and without inferming the jury who the 
Prosecutor was. He stated several cases and 
dicta to establish the general proposition, that a 
work tending to bring religion into contempt and 
odium is an offence against the common law, 
and, among others, that of Mr. Hetherington ; 
read, besides the indicted passages, several oth- 
ers of a similar character, all selected from the 
poem of ‘Queen Mab ;’ eloquently eulogised the 
genius of Shelley, and fairly admitted the re 
spectability of the defendant; and concluded by 
expressing the satisfaction he should feel if the 
result of this trial should establish, that no pub- 
lication on religion should be subject to prosecu- 
tion in future. He then called Thomas Holt, 
ashe proved the purchase of the volume for 
twelve shillings at Mr. Moxon’s shop ; and who 
also proved, on cross-examination, that he made 
the purchase and others at the desire of Mr. 
Hetherington, whom he understood to be the 
Prosecuter in this and the succeeding causes 

The success of such a prosecution proceeding 
from such a quarter, gives rise to very serious 
considerations ; for although, in determining 
sentences, Judges will be able to diminish the 
evil, by a just discrimination between the pub- 
lication of the complete works of an author of 
established fame, for the use of thestudious, and 
for deposit in libraries, and the dissemination of 
cheap irreligion, directed to no object but to un- 
setile the belief of the reader—the power of 
prosecuting to conviction every one who may 
sell, or give, or lend any work containing passa- 





* Tt has not been thought necessary to the argu- 
ment to set out these passages ; and it proceeds on 
the admission, that, separately considered, they 
are very offensive both to piety and good taste 
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gesto which the indictable character may be 
applied, is a fearful engine of oppression. Should 
such prosecutiens be multiplied, and juries 
should not feel justified in adopting some prin- 
ciple of distinction like that for which I have 
feebly endeavored to contend, they must lead 
to some alteration in the law, or tosome restric- 
tion of the right to set it in action. It will, I 
think, be matter of regret among many who de- 
sire to respect the Law, and to see it wisely ap- 
plied, that the question should havearisen; but 
since it has been so painfully raised, it is diffi- 
cult toavoid it; and if tle following address 
should present any materials for its elucidation, 
it will not, although unsuccessful in its im- 
mediate object, have been delivered entirely in 
vain. a: a & 
SERGEANTs’ InN, 25th June, 1841. 


SPEECH. 





May it please your Lordship, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, 

It has sometimes been my lot to express, and 
much oftener to feel, a degree of anxiety in ad- 
dressing juries, which has painfully diminished 
the little power which I can ever command in 
representing the interests committed te my 
charge; but never has that feeling been so ex- 
cited, and so justified, by any occ sion as that 
on which it is my duty to address you. I am 
cali. 1 from the Court in which I usually prac- 
tice, to defend from the odious charge of blas- 
phemy one with whom I have been acquainted 
for many years—one whom I have always be- 

ved incapable of wilful offence towards God 
or towards man—one who was introduced to me 
in early and happy days, by the dearest of my 
friends who are gone before me—by Charles 
Lam's—to whom the wife of the defendant was 
as an adopted daughter; and who, dying, com- 
mitted the interests which he left her in the 
products of his life of kindness to my charge. 
Would to God that the spirit which pervaded 
his being could decide the fate of this strange 
prosecution—I should only have to pronounce 
his name and to receive your verdict! 


Apart from these personal considerations, 
there is something in the nature of the charge 
atself, however unjustly applied to the party ac- 
cused, which must depress a Christian advocate 
addressing a Christian jury. On all othercases 
of accusation, he would implore the jurors 
sworn to decide between the accuser and the de- 
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fendant, to lay aside every prepassensiogs—to for 
get every rumor—to strip themselves of every 
prejudice—to suppress every affection, whieh 
could prevent the gxercise of a free and uncleud- 
ed judgment ; and, having made his appeal, or 
having forborne to make it as needless, he would 
regard the jury-box as a sacred spot, raised 
above all encircling induences, to which he 
might address the arguments of justice and mer- 
cy with the assurance of obtaining a decision 
only divested of the certainty of unerring truth 
by the imperfection of human evidence and of 
human reason. But in this case you cannot 
grant—I cannot ask——the cold impartiality which 
on all other charges may be sought and expect- 
ed from English juries. Sworn on the Gospel 
to try a charge of wickedly and profanely st- 
tempting to bring that Gospel, and the holy Re- 
ligion which it reveals, into disbelief and con- 
tempt, you are reminded even by that eath—if 
it were possible you could ever forget—of the 
deep, the solemn, the imperishable interest yeu 
have in those sacred things which the defend- 
ant is charged with assailing. The feelings 
which such a charge awakens are not like those 
political differences which it is delightful some- 
times to forget or to trample on ;—or those local 
partialities which it is ennobling to forsake for 
a wider sphere of contemplation—or those hasty 
opinions which the daily press, in its vivid 
course, has scattered over eur thoughts, and 
@ich we are proud sometimes to bring to the 
test of dispassionate reflection ;—or those World- 
ly interests which, if they sway the honorable 
mind at all, incline it to take part against them ; 
—but the emotions which this charge enkindles 
are intertwined with all that endears the Past 
and peoples the Future—with all that renders 
this life noble by enriching it with the hope ef 
that which is tocome. If the passages which 
have been read to you—torn asunder from the 
connexion in which they stand—regarded with- 
out reference to the time, the object, the mode 
of their publication,—should array you at this 
moment almost as plaintifis, personally wronged 
and insulted against their publisher, I must not 
complain; for I shall not be provoked, even by 
the peculiarity of this charge, to defend Mr. 
Moxon by a suggestion which can violate the 
associations which are intertwined with all that 
is dear to you. He would rather submit te the 
utmost consequences which th» selfish reekless, 
ness of this prosecution couldenteil, if youshould 
sanction, and the Court hereafter should support 
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its aim; he would rather be severed from the 
family whom he cherishes, and from the society 
of the good andthe great in our Literature, which 
he is privileged to share ; than he would obtain 
immunity by a recourse to those weapons which 
the Prosecutor would fain present to his choice. 
Neither will I, notwithstanding the anticipation 
of my learned friend, ask you to palter with 
your consciences, and because you may doubt or 
deny the policy of the law which is thus set in 
action, invite you to do other than administer 
justice according to your oath and your duty. I 
take my stand on Christian ground ; I base my 
defence on the recognised Law; and if I do not 
show you that the Christianity which the Prose- 
cutor most needlessly presumes to vindicate, and 
the Law which with unhallowed hands he is 
striving to pervert, justify your verdict of ac- 
quittal, I am content that you should become 
the instruments of his attempt to retort the pen- 
alties of his own sentence on one who never 
wronged him even in thought—that yeu should 
aid him to render the Law under which he has 
suffered, odious by sanctioning the odious appli- 
cation which he contemplates ; and that at his 
bidding you should scatter through the loftiest 
andserenest paths of Literature, distrees- and 
doubt, and dismay, awarding him that sucess 
which, ‘if not victory is yet revenge.’ 

The charge which Mr. Moxon is called upon 
to enswer is, that with a wicked intention to 
bring the Holy Scriptures and the Christian re- 
ligion into contempt, he published the volume 
which is in evidence before you, and which’ is 
chaficterised as a libel on that religion, en the 
Scriptures, and on Almighty God. I speak ad- 
visedly when I say the whole volume is thus in- 


dicted ; it must be so considered in point of 


form. The indictment, indeed, sets ferth four 
passages, torn violently asunder trom their con- 
text ; yet it does not charge them as separate 
libels, but as portions of one ‘im pious, blasphe- 
mous, profane, and malicious libel,’ in different 
parts of which the selected parts are found. 
Now these are not all to be found even in one 
poem, for the first three being in poetry, the last 
is taken frem a mass of prose appended to the 
first poem of ‘Queen Mab,’ and intervening be- 
tween it and a poem entitled ¢ Alastor,’ which is 
the next inthe series. And if this were not 
the form of the record, can it bedoubted that, 
in point of justice, the scope, the object, the 
tendency of the entire publication, must be de- 
termined before you can decide on the guilt or 


innocence of the party who has thus published 
the passages charged as blasphemous? 

Supposing some question of law sheuld be 
raised on the sufficiency of the indictment in 
which they are inserted, and they should be cop 
ied necessarily for the elucidation of the argu- 
ment in one of the reports in which the decis- 
ions of this Court are perpetuated; would the 
reporter, the law-bookseller, the officer of the 
Court, who should hand the volume to a barris- 
ter, be guilty of blasphemy? Or if they should 
appear in some correct report, partaking of a 
mere popular form, and that report should be in- 
dicted as containing them, what form would the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the publish- 
er assume? Would it not be, whether he had 
been honestly anxious to lay before the world 
the history of an unexampled attempt to degrade 
and destroy the law, under pretence of asserting 
it; er whether he was studious to disseminate 
some fragments of strange and fearful audacity, 
and had professed to report an extraordinary 
trial, only as a pretext to cover the populai 
dissemination of blasphemy? And would not 
the form, the commentary, the occasion, the 
price, all be material in deciding whether the 
work were laudable or guilty—whether, as a 
whole, it tended to good or toevil? These pas- 
sages, like details and pictures in works of anat- 
omy and surgery, are either innocent or crimi- 
nal, according to the accompaniments which 
surround them, and the class to whom they are 
addressed. If really intended for the eye of the 
scientific student, they are most innocent; but 
if so published as to manifest another intention, 
they will not be protected from legal censure by 
the flimsy guise of science. By a sitmilar test 
let this publication be judged! If its whole 
tenor lead you to believe that the dissemination 
of irreligious feelings was its object—nay, that 
such will be its natural consequence—let Mr. 
Hetherington have his triumph; but if you be- 
lieve that these words however offensive when 
abstractedly taken, from part of a great intel- 
lectual and moral phenomenon, which may be 
disclosed to the class of readers whe alone will 
purchase the volume not only without injury, 
but to their instruction, you will joyfully find 
Mr. Moxon as free from blasphemy in contem- 
plation of the strictest law, as I know he is in 
purpose and in spirit. 

The passages selected as specimens of the in- 
dicted libel are found in a complete editien of 
the works of Percy Bysshe Shelley—a work 














ila rising more than twenty thousand lines of 

9@+and occupy something less than the three 
hundredth part of the volume which contaius 
them. The beok presents the entire intellectu- 
al history—true and faithful, because traced in 
the series of those works which were its events 
—of one of the most extraordinary persons ever 
gifted and doomed to illustrate the nobleness, 
the grandeur, the imperfections, and the pro- 
gress of human genius—whom it pleased God to 
take from this world while the process harmon- 
ising his stupendous powers was yet incomplete, 
but not before it had indicated its beneficent 
workings. It is edited by his widow, a lady 
endowed with great and original talent, who, 
as she states in her preface, hastens ‘to fulfil an 
important duty, that of giving the productions 
of a sublime genius to the world, with all the 
correctness possible, and of, at the same time, 
detailing the history of these productions as 
they sprang, warm and living from his heart 
and brain.’ And, accordingly, the poems are 
all connected together by statements as to the 
circumstances under which they were written, 
and the feelings which inspired them. The ‘al- 
terations (says Mrs. Shelley) his opinions un- 
derwent ought to be recorded, for they form his 
history.’ 

The first of these works is a poem, written at 
the age of eighteen, entitled ‘Queen Mab;’ a 
composition marked with nothing to attract the 
casual reader—irregular in versification, wild, 
disjointed, visionary; often difficult to be under- 
stood even by a painful student of poetry, and 
sometimes wholly unintelligible even te him ; 
but containing as much to wonder at to ponder 
on to weep over, as any half-formed work of gen- 
ius which ever emanated from the vigor and 
the rashness of youth. This poem, which I 
shall bring before you presently, is followed by 
the marvellous series of works of which ‘Alas- 
tor,’ ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ and ‘The Cenci’ form the principal, 
exhibiting a continuous triumph of mellowing 
and consecrating influences down to the moment 
when sudden death shrouded the Poet’s career 
from the observation of mortals. Now the 
question is, whether it is blasphemy to the 
ealm, the laborious, the patient searcher after 
wisdom and beauty, who alone will peruse this 
volume—the awful mistakes, the mighty strug- 
gles, the strange depressions, and the imperfect 
victories of such a spirit, because the picture has 
some passagesof frightful gloom. Iam far from 
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contending that everything which genius has in 
rashness or in wantonness produced, becomes, 
when once committed to the press, {he inaliena- 
ble property of mankind. Such a principle, 
indeed seems to be involved in an argument 
which was recently sanctioned by the author- 
ity of a Cabinet Minister more distinguished 
even as a profound thinker and an eloquent 
and accomplished critic, than by political 
station. When I last urged the claim of the 
descendants of men of genius to be the guar- 
dians of their fame as well as the recipients 
of its attendant rewards, I was met with denial 
onthe plea that, from some fastidiousness of 
taste, or some overniceness of moral apprehen- 
sion, the hereditary representatives of a great 
writer may cover his works with artificial obliv- 
ion. I have asked, whether, ff a poet has writ- 
ten ‘some line which, dying, he may wish to 
blot,’ he shall not be. allowed by the insatiate- 
public to blot it dying; and I have asked in: 
vain! Fielding and Richardson have beem 
quoted, as writers whose works, multiplying 
as they will through all time the sources of in- 
nocent enjoyment, might have been suppressed 
by some too dainty moralist. Now admitting 
that the tendency of Fielding’s works, taken as 
a whole, is as invigorating as it is delightful, 
I fear there are chapters which if taken from 
their connexion—apart from the healthful at- 
mosphere in which their impurities evaporate 
and die—and printed at some penny cost Zor 
dissemination among the young, would justly 
incur the censure of that Law which has too 
long withheld its visitations from those who 
have sought a detestable profit by spreading 
cheap corruption through the land. It may be 
true, as Dr. Johnson ruled, that Richardson 
had taught the passions to move at the com- 
mand of virtue;’ and, as was recently asserted, 
that Mrs. Hannah More ‘first learned from his 
writings those principles of piety by whieh 
her life was guided; but (to leave out of con- 
sideration the Adventures of Pamela, which 
must sometimes have put Mrs. Hannah More 
to the blush) I fear that selections might be made, 
even from the greatest of all prose romances‘ 
Clarissa Harlowe, which the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice would scarcely endure.— 
Do I wish them therefore suppressed? No! 
Because in these massive volumes is found the 
antidote with the bane; because the effect 

Levelace’s daring pleas for vice, and of pictures 
yet more vicious, is neutralised by the scenes 
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of passion and suffering which surround them; 
because the unsullied image of heroic purity and 
beautiful endurance rises fairer from amidst the 
encircling pollutions, and conquers every feel- 
ing but those of admiration and pity. Yet if de- 
tached scenes were, like these passages of 
Shelley, selected for the prosecution, how ceuld 
they be defended—but, like them, by reference 
to the spirit, and intent, and tendency of the 
entire work from which they were torn? And 
yet the defence would be less conclusive than 
that which I now offer; as descriptions which 
appeal to passion are far less capable of cor- 
rection by accempanying moralities, than the 
cold speculations ef a wild infidelity by thecon- 
siderations which the history of their author’s 
mind supplies In the wise and just dispensa- 
tions of Providence great powers are often 
found associated with weakness or. with sorrow; 
but when these are not blended with the intel- 
lectual greatness they countervail, but merely 
affect the personal fortunes of their possessors 
as when a sanguine temperament leads into vi- 
cious excesses—there 1s no more propriety in 
unveiling the truth, because it is truth, than in 
exhibiting the details of seme physical disease. 
Put when the greatness of the poet’s intellect 
contains within itself the elements of tumult 
and disorder—when the appreciation of the gen- 
ius, in all its divine relations and all its human 
lapses, depends on a view of the entire picture, 
must itbe withheld? Itisnota sinful Elysium, 
full of lascivious blandishments, but_a heaving 
chaos ef mighty elements, that the publisher of 
the early productions of Shelley unveils. In 
such acase, the more awful the alienation, the 
more pregnant with good will be the lesson.— 
Shall this life, fevered with beauty, restless with 
inspiration, be hidden; or, wanting its first 
blind but gigantic eflorts, be falsely, because par- 
tially revealed? If to trace back the stream of 
genius, fiom its greatest and most lucid earthly 
breadth to its remotest fountain, is one of the 
most interesting and instructive objects of philo- 
sophicresearch,shall we—when we have follow- 
ed that of Shelley thro’ its majestic windings,be- 
neath the solemn glooms of ‘The Cenci,’ thro’ the 
glory-tinged expanses of ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ 
amidst the dream-like haziness of the ‘Promethe- 
us’—be forbidden to ascend with painful steps 
its narrowing course to its furthest spring, be- 
cause black rocks may encircle the spot whence it 
rushes into day, and demon shapes—trightful 
but powerless for harm—may gleam and frown 
on us beside it? 
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Having thus endeavored to present to you the 
foundation of my defence—that the volume in 
which these passages appear is in its substance 
historical, and that, se far from being adopted by 
the compiler, they are presented as necessary 
to historical truth,—I will consid-: the passag- 
es themselves, and the poem in which they ap- 
pear, with a view toinquire whether they are 
of a nature capable of being fairly regarded as 
innoxious in their connexion with Shelley’s life. 
Admitting, as I do, that if published with an 
aim to commend them to the reader as the 
breathings or suggestions of truth—nay, that if 
recklessly published in such a manner as to 
present them to the reader for approval, they 
deserve all the indignation that can be lavished 
on them; I cannot think, even then, they would 
have power to injure. They appeal te no pas- 
sioa—they pervert no affection—they find no- 
thing in human nature, frail as it always is, 
guilty as it sometimes becomes—to work on.— 
Contemplated apart from the intellectual histo- 
ry of the extraordinary being who produced 
them, and frem which they can never be severc«| 
by any reader of this book, they would excite 
no feelings but those of wonder at their audacity, 
and pity fer their weakness. Not only are they 
incapable of awakening any chords of evil in the 
soul, but they are ineffectual even to present to 
it an intelligible heresy. ‘We understand a fury 
in the words—but not the words.’ What do 
they import? Is it atheism ?—or is it mad de- 
fiance of a God by one who believes and hates, 
yet does not tremble? To the first passage, com- 
mencing, ‘ They have three words,’ —‘ God, Hell, 
and Heaven ’—the prosecutor does rot venture 
to affix any meaning at all, but tears thei from 
their context, and alledges that they are part of 
a libel on the Holy Scriptures, though there is 
no reference in them tothe Bible, or to any 
Scripture doctrine; nor does the indictment sup- 
ply any definite meaning or reference to explain 
ertoanswer. To the second paragraph— 

Is there a God!—ay, an Almighty God, . 

And vengeful as ciaighity § mce his voice 

Was heard on earth: earth shudder’d at the sound; 
The fiery-visaged firmament express'’d 
Abhorrence, and the grave of nature yawn’d 

To swallow all the dauntless and the good 


That dared to hurl defiance at his throne, 
Girt as it was with power— 


the indictment does present a most extended 
innuendo; ‘ Thereby meaning and referring te 
the Scripture history of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram; and meaning that the said Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram, were dauntless and good, 
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and were so dauntless and good for daring to 
hurl defiance at the throne of Almighty God.’ 
This is, indeed, a flight of the poetry of pleading 
—a construction which you must find asthe un- 
doubted sense of the passage—before you can 
sustain this part of the accusation. But again, 
I ask is there any determinate meaning in these 
‘wild and whirling words? Arethey more than 
atoms of chaotic thought not yet subsided into 
harmony,—over which the Spirit of Love has 
not yet brooded, so as te make them pregnant 
with life and beauty,and joy? But suppose for 
a moment, they nakedly assert atheism—never 
was there an error which, thus incidentally ex- 
hibited, had less power to charm. How far is 
it possible that such a miserable dogma, dexter- 
ously insinuated into a perplexed understanding 
or a corrupted heart, may find reception, I will 
not venture to speculate,—but I venture to affirm 
that thus nakedly presented, as the dream of a 
wild fancy, it can at most only glare for a mo- 
ment, a bloodless phantom, and pass into kin- 
dred nothing! Or do the words rather import a 
belief in a God—the ruling Power of the uni- 
verse—yet an insane hatred of his attributes ? 
Is it possible to contemplate the creature of a 
day standing up amidst countless ages—like a 
shadowy film among the confused grandeur of 
the universe—thus propelled, with any other 
feelingsthan those of wonder and pity? Or do 
these words merely impert that the name and 
attributes of the Supreme Being have been abus- 
ed and perverted by ‘the oppressors of man- 
kind,’ fer their own purposes, to the misery of 
the oppressed? Ordo they vibrate and oscil- 
late between all these meanings, so as to leave 
the mind in a state of perplexity,—balancing 
and destroying each other? In either case, they 
are powerless for evil. Unlike that seductive 
infidelity which flatters the pride of the under- 
standing, by glittering sophistry,—or that still 
more dangerous infidelity, which gratifies its 
love of power by bitter sarcasm,—or that most 
dangerous of all which perverts the sensibilities, 
and corrupts the affections,—it resembles that 
Evil of which Milton speaks, when, with abold- 
ness which the fastidious might deem profane, 
he exclaims, 


Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. 


If regarded in themselves these passages were 
endowed with any power of mischief, the man- 
ner in which they are introduced in the peem— 
of Queen Mab’ must surely neutralise them. 


It has no human interest—no local affinities— 
no machinery familiar even to thought. It 
opens in a lyrical measure, wanting even the 
accomplishment of rhyme, with an apostrophe 
uttered, no one knows by whom or where, en a 
sleeping nymph--whether human or divine--the 
creature of what mythology—on earth or in 
some other sphere—is explained; all we know 
is, that the lady or spirit is called Janthe. Thus 
it begins :— 
How wenderful is Death— 
Death and his brother Sleep! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue; 
The other, rosy as the mom 
When, throned in Ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o‘er the world; 
Yet both so passing wonderful! 
Hath then the gloomy power 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres 
Seized on her sinless soul ? 
Must then that peerless form, 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart—those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow— 
That ote Ry ne which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 
But loathsomeness and ruin! 
Spare nothing buta — theme, _ 
On which the lightest heart might moralize? 
Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation, 
Which the breath of roseate morning 
Chaseth into darkness? 
Will [anthe wake again, 
And give that faithful bosom joy, 
Whose sleepless spirit waits te catch 
Light, life, and rapture from her smile,? 
The answer to the last question is, that Ian- 
the will wake—which ‘4s expressed in terms ap- 
propriately elaberate and mystical. But while 
she is thus sleeping, the Fairy Mab descends— 
invites the soul of the nymph to quit her form 
and conveys it through systems, suns, and 
worlds te ‘The Spirit of Nature,’ where the 
Fairy and the Soul enter ‘ The Hell of Spells,’ 
and akind of phagtasamagoria passes before 
them, in which are dimly seen representations 
of the miseries, eppressions, and hopes of man- 
kind. Few, indeed, are the readers who will 
ever enter the dreary portals of that fane, or gaze 
on the wild intermixture of half-formed visions 
and theories which gleam through the hazy 
prospects seen from its battlements. The dis- 
course of the Fairy—to the few who have follow- 
ed that dizzy career—is an extraordinary rix- 
ture of wildrhapsedy on the miseries attendant 
on humanity and the supposed errors of its faith, 
and of fancies ‘ of the moonshine’s watery 
beams.’ After the ‘obstinate questioning’ re- 


specting the existence of a God, this Fairy— 
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who is supposed to deny all supernatural exist- 
ence—calls forth a shape of one whose imagina- 
ry being is entirely derived from Christian tra- 
dition—Ahashuerus, the Jow—who is said to 
have scoffed at our Saviour as he bore his cross 
to Calvary, and to have been doomed by Him to 
wander on the earth until his second coming. 
Of this phantom the question is asked , ‘Js there 
a God? and to him are the words ascribed in 
snewer which form the second and third portion 
ef the Prosecutor’s charge. Can anything be 
sonceived more inconsistent—more completely 
self-refuted—and therefore more harmless?— 
The whole machinery, indeed, answers to the 
description of the Fairy,— 


The matter of which dreams are made, 
Not more endow’d with actual life 
Than this phantasmal portraiture 

Of wandering human thought. 


All, indeed, is fantastical—nothing clear ex- 
cept that atheism and the materialism, on which 
alone atheism can rest, are refuted in every page. 
If the being of God is in terms denied—which 
I deny—it is confessed in substanee; and what 
injury can an author do; who one moment depre- 
cates the ‘deifying the Spirit of the universe, 
and the next himself deifies ‘the spirit of na- 
ture,’—speaks of her ‘eternal breath.’ and fash- 
ions for her ‘a fitting temple” Nay in this 
strange poem, the spiritual immunities of the 
immortal destinies are distinctly asserted amidst 
all its visionary splendors. TheSpiritof Ianthe 
is supposed to arise from the slumbering body, 
and to stand beside it; while the poet thus re- 
presents each :— 

*Twas a sight 

Of wender to hear the body and soul. 

The self-same |ineaments, the same 

Marks of identity were there, | 

Yet, O how different! One aspires to heaven, 

Pants for its sempiternal heritage, 

And ever changing, ever rising, still 

Wantons in endless being ; 

The other for a time the unwilling sport 

Of circumstance and passion, struggles on, 

Fleets through its-sad duration rapidly; _ 

Then, like a useless and worn-out machine, 

Rots, perishes, and passes. 

Now when it is found that this poem, thus 
containing the doctrine of immortality, is pre- 
sented with the distinct statement that Shelley 
himself in maturer life departed from its offens- 
ive dogmas—when it is accompanied by his 
own letter in which he expresses his wish for 
its suppression—when, therefore, itis not given 
even as containing his deliberate assertions, but 
only as a feature in the developement of his in- 
tellectual character—surely all sting is taken 


out of the rash and uncertain passages which 


have been selected as indicating blasphemy! But 
is it not antidote enough to the poison of a pre- 
tended atheism, that the poet who is supposed 
to-day to deny Deity, finds Deity in all things ; 

I cannot proceed with this defence without 
feeling that I mere tremulously among saered 
things which should be appreached only in 
serene contemplation; that I am compelled to 
solicit your attention to considerations more fit 
to be weighed in the stillness of thought than 
amidst the excitements of a public trial ; and 
that I am able only to suggest reasonings which, 
if woven into achain, no strength of mine could 
utter, nor your kindest patience follow. But 
the fault is not mine! I cannot otherwise even 
hint the truth—the living truth—of this case to 
your minds as it fills and struggles in my own, 
or protect my client and friend from a prosecu- 
tion without parallel in our legal history. If 
the Prosecutor, in return for his own conviction 
of publishing some cheap and popular work of 
alleged blasphemy—prepared, caleulated, and 
intended by the author to shake the religious 
principles of the uneducated and the young—has 
attempted to assail the efforts of genius, and to 
bring into question the relations, the uses, the 
tendencies of the divinest faculties, I must net 
shrink from entreating you to consider those 
bearings of the question which are essential te 
its justice. And if you feel unable fully to 
examine them within the limits ef a trial, and 
in the atmosphere of a court of justice, yet if 
you feel with me that they are necessary to a 
just decision, you cannot doubt what your duty 
to the defendant and to justice is, ona criminal 
charge! Pardon me, therefore, if I now seek to 
show you, by a great example, how unjustly 
you would deal with so vast and so divine a thing 
as the imagination of a poet, if you were to take 
his isolated passages which may seem te deal too 
boldly with sacred things, and—without regard 
to the process of the faculty by which they are 
educed—to brand them as the effusions of a 
blasphemous mind, or as tending to evil issues. 
That example will also show you how a poet— 
devoting the noblest powers to the loftiest 
themes—when he ventures to grapple with the 
spiritual existences revealed by the Christian 
faith, in the very purpose of vindicating ‘the 
ways of Godto men,’ may seem to incur a charge 
like the present, and with as much justice, and 
may be absolved from it only by nice regard to 
the tendencies of the divine faculty he exerts.— 
I speak not of a ‘marvellous boy,’ as Shelley was 

















at eighteen, but of Milton, in the maturity ot 
his powers, when he brought all the ‘spoils of 
time,’ and the clustered beauty hoarded through 
a long life, to the deliberate construction of a 
work which should never die. His case is the 
converse of that of Shelley—he begins from an 
opposite point; he falls into an opposite error ; 
but he expatiates in language and imagery out 
of which Mr Hetherington might shape a eharge 
as speeious as that which he has given you to 
decide. Shelley fancies himself irreligious, and 
everywhere falters or trembles into piety; Mil- 
ton, believing himself engaged in a most pious 
work, is led by the tendencies of his imagination 
to individualise—ts adorn—to enthrone—the 
Enemy of God ; and te invest his struggles against 
Omnipotence with all the nobleness of a patriot- 
ic resistance to tyranny, and his suffering from 
Almighty justice with the graces of fortitude.— 
Let it not be urged that the language which his 
Satan utters is merely to be regarded with re 
ference to dramatic proprieties—it is attributed 
to the being in whom the interest of his poem 
centres ; and on whom admiration and sympathy 
attend as on a sufferer in the eternal struggle of 
right against power. Omnipotence becomes 
tyranny in the poet’s vision, and resistance te 
its requisitions appears the more generous even 
because hopelessly vain. Before I advert to that 
language, and ask you to compare it with the 
expressions selected for prosecution, let me call 
to yor recollection the grandeurs—nay, the 
luxuries of thought with which the ‘Lost Arch- 
angel’ is surrounded; the magic by which even 
out of the materials of torture dusky magnifi- 
cence is created in his place of exile, beyond 
‘the wealth of Ormus and of Ind;’ and the faded 
glory und unconquerable spirit attributed to 
those rebel legions who still sustain him in op- 
position tothe Most High. Observe the hosts, 
still angelic, as they march at his bidding !— 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat ; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and 
pam, 

From mortal or immortal minds. 
Whether we listen to those who— 

‘ More mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing, 
With notes angelical, to many a harp 


Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of battle— 
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ot those with whom tie mordi philosopher sym- 
pathises yet more—who 


Sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute— 


or expatiate ever the muster-rell of their chiefs, 
in which all the splendors of the East, the 
gigantic maysteries of Egypt, and the chastest 
forms of Grecian beauty gleam on us—all refiect 
back the greatness of Him who surveys them 
with ‘tears such as angels weep.’ His very ar- 
mor and accoutrements glisten on us witha thou- 
sand beauties ! 
Tis ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round 


Rehind htm east; the broad cireumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon—— 


And not only like the moon as seen to the up- 
turned gaze of ordinary men, but as associated 
with Italian art, and discerned from places whose 
names are music— 


——— Like the moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist viewe 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers er mountains in her spotty globe. 


‘His spear’ is net only likened to a pine hewn 
in the depth of mountain forests, but, as if the 
sublimest references to nature were insufficient 
to accumulate glories for the bearer, is eonsecrat- 
ed by allusions to the thousand storms and thou- 
wind thunders which the mast of an imperial 
ship withstands. 


His spear (to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand) 
He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie ; not like those steps 
On Heaven’s azure. 


Now having seen how the great Christian 
Poet has lavished all the glories of his art on the 


- attendant hosts and personal investiture of the 


brave opponent of Almighty Power, let us at- 
tend to the language in which he addresses his 
comrade in enterprise and suffering. 


_ Into what pit thou seest, 
From breed height fallen—so much the stronger 


prov . 
He with his thunder : and till then who knew 
The force of those @ire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his race 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fix’d mind, 
And Figh disuain from sense ot injured merit 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Inaumerable force of spirits arm’d, 


That durst dislike His reign, and, me preferring, 
His utmost with adverse power opposed 
In dubious on the of Heaven, 


And shook His thro.ie 
Such is the force of the poet’s enthasiastic 
sympathy with the speaker, that the reader al- 
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most thinks Omnipotence doubtful ; or, if that 
is impossible, admires the more the courage that 
can resist it! Thechief proceeds— 


' What though the field be lost ? 
All is not Jost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immoral hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory nevershall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify His power, 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire ; that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
This downfall ’ 

This mighty representation of generous resist- 
ance, of mind superior to fortane ; of resolution 
nobler than the conquest; concludes by pro- 
claiming ‘eternal war’ against Him— 


Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. 

Surely, but for the exquisite grace of the lan- 
guage compared with the baldness of Shelley’s, 
I might parallel from this speech all that the in- 
dictment charges about ‘an Almighty Fiend,’ — 
and ‘Tyrannous Omnipotence.’ Listen again to 
the more composed determination and sedate 
self-reliance of the arch-angelic sufferer ! 


‘Is this the region ? this the soil, the clime ? 

Said then the lost archangel, ‘this the seat 

That we must change for heaven? this mournful 
gloom ‘ x ; 

Forthat celestial light? Be it so, since he, 

Who now is Sovran, can dispose and bid 

Whatshall be right ; farthest from him is best, 

Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made su- 
preme 

Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy torever dwells! Hail, horrors, hail! 

Infernal world, and thou, profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

he mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same 2? 

And what I should be, all but lees than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater. Here at least 

We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us hence ; 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice’ 

To reign is wort , ambition, though in hell ; 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven ” 


I might multiply passages of the same kind ; 
but I dard only allude to the proposition made 
of assaulting the throne of God ‘with Tartarean 
sulphur and strange fire, his own invented tor- 
ment.’ and to the address of Satan to the newly 
created sun, in which he actually curses the 
love of God. Suppose that last passage intro- 
duced into this indictmernt—suppose that in- 
stead of the unintelligible lines beginning ‘ They 
have three words, God, Hell, and Heaven, we 
had these—‘Be then His love accursed,’ with 
the inuendo, ‘ Thereby meaning the love of Al- 
mighty God,’ how would you deal with the 


charge? How! but by looking at the object of 
the great poem of which those words are part ; 
by observing how the poet, incapable of resting 
in a mere abstraction, had been led insensibly to 
clothe it from the armory of virtue and grandeur; 
by showing that although the names of the Al- 
mighty and of Satan were retained, in truth other 
ideas had usurped those names, as the theme it- 
self had eluded even Milton’s grasp! I will not 
ask you whether you agree with me in the de- 
fence which might be made for Milton ; but I 
will ask, do you not feel with me that these 
are matters fer another tribunal? Do you not 
feel with me that except that the boldness of 
Milton’s thoughts come softened to the ears by 
the exquisite beauty of Milton’s language, I may 
find parallels in the passages I have quoted from 
the Paradise Lost, for those selected for prose- 
cution from Queen Mab? Do younot feel with 
me that, as without a knowledge of the Paradise 
Lost, you could not absolve the publisher of Mil- 
ton from the prosecution ef ‘some mute inglori- 
ous’ Hetherington; so neither can you, dare you, 
conviet Mr Moxon ofa libel on God and Reli- 
gion, in publishing the works of Shelley, with- 
out having read and studied them all? If rash- 
ly you assail the mighty masters of thought and 
fantasy, you will, indeed, assail them in vain, for 
the purpese of suppression, though not for the 
purpose of torture; all you can do is to make 
them sufler, as being human, they are liable to 
corporal suffering; but, like the wounded spirits 
in Milton, ‘they will soon elose,’ ‘confounded, 
though immortal!’ 

If, however, these are considerations affecting 
the exercise of human genius on themes beyond 
its grasp, which we eannot discuss in this place, 
however essential to the decision of the charge, 
there is one plain position which I will venture 
to assert: that the poetry which pretends to a 
denial of God or of an immortal life, musT con- 
tain its own refutation in itself, and sustain what 
it would deny! A Poet, though never one of 
the highest order, may ‘link vice to a radiant 
angel ;’ he may-diffuse luxurious indifference te 
virtue and to ‘truth; but he cannot inculcate 
atheism. Let him strive to do it, and like 
Baalam, who came to curse, like him he must 
end in blessing! His art convicts him; for it is 
‘Eternity revealing itself in Time | His fancies 
may be wayward, his theories absurb, but they 
will prove, no less in their failure than in their 
success, the divinity of their origin, and the in- 
adequacy of this world te give scepe to his im- 








pulses. They are the beatings of the soul against 
the bars of its clay tenement, which though 
they may ruffle and sadden it, prove that it is 
winged for a diviner sphere! Young has said, 
‘An undevout astronomer is mad ;’ how much 
more truly might he have said, an atheist poet is 
a contradiction in terms! Let the poet take 
what range of associations he will—let him 
adopt what notions he may—he cannot dissolve 
his alliance with the Eternal. Let him strive 
to shut out the vistas of the Future by encireling 
the Present with images of exquisite beauty ;— 
his own formsof ideal grace will disappoint him 
with eternal looks, and vindicate the immortali- 
ty they were fashioned to veil! Let him rear 
temples, and consecrate them to fabled divini 
ties, they will indicate in their enduring beauty 
‘Temples not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens!’ If he celebrates the delights of social 
intercourse, the festal reference to their fragility 
includes the sense of that which must endure ;- 
for thé very sadness which tempers them speaks 
the longing after that ‘which prompts the eter? 
nal sigh.’ If he desires to bid the hearts of 
thousands beat as one man at the touch of tragic 
passion, he must present ‘the future in the in- 
stant,’—shew in the death-grapple of contend- 
ing emotions a strength which death cannot de- 
etroy—vindicate the immortality of affection at 
the moment when the warm passages of life are 
closed against jt; and anticipate in the virtue 
which dares to die, the power by which ‘mor- 
tality shall be swallowed up of life!’ The 
world is too narrow for us. ‘Time is too short 
for man,—and the poet only feels the sphere 
more inadequate, and pants for the ‘all-hail here- 
after,’ with more urgent sense of weakness than 
his fellows :— 

Too—toc contracted are these walls of flesh, 

This vital heat too cold : these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endow’d, too dim 

For any passion of the soul which leads 

To ecstasy, and all the frigid bonds 


Of time and change disdaining, takes her range 
Along the line of limitless desires ! 


If this prosecution can succeed, on what prin- 
ciple can the publishers of the great works of 
ancient times, replete with the images of idola- 
trous faith, and with moralities only to be en- 
dured as historical, escape a similar doom ?— 
These are the works which engage and reward 
the first labors of our English youth, which in 
spite of the objections raised to them, practical- 
ly teaeh lessons of beauty and wisdom—the sense 
of antiquity—the admiration of heroic daring | 


and suffering ; and refine and elevate their lives. fi 
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It \was destined in the education of the human 
race, that imperfect and faint suggestions of 
truth, combined with exquisite perceptions of 
beauty, should in a few teeming years give birth 
to images of grace which, untouched by time, 
people the retreats which afe sought by youth- 
ful toil, and make learning lovely. Why shall 
not these be brought, with the poetry of Shel- 
ley, within the range of criminal jurisdiction ? 
Because, with all their beauty, they do not be- 
long to the passions of the present time,—be- 
cause they hold their dominion apart from the 
realities which form the business of life—because 
they are presented to the mind as creations of 
another sphere, to be admired, not believed.— 
And yet, without prosecution—without offence, 
one of the greatest and purest of our English 
poets, wearied with the selfishness which he 
saw pervading a Christian nation, has dared an 
ejaculating wish for the return of those old pal- 
pable shapes of divinity, when he exclaimed, 


Great God! I’drather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on some pleasant lee, 
Have glimpses which may make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed hora! 


And the fantasies of Queen Mab, if not so 
compact of imagination, are as harmless now as 
those forms of Grecian deities which Words- 
worth thus invokes! Pure—passionless—they 
were while their author lived; they have grown 
classic by that touch of death stopped the gener- 
ous heart and teeming fancy of their fated author. 
They have no more influence on living opinion, 
than that world of beauty to which Sheliey ad- 
verts, when he exclaims in ‘Hellas,’ 


But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of thought and its eternity. 


Having considered this charge chiefly as af- 
tecting poetry, I must not forget that the last 
passage selected by the Prosecutor is in prose, 
culled from the essay which was appended to 
the poem of ‘Queen Mab’, diselaimed by the ed- 
itor—disclaimed by Shelley long before he reach- 
ed the prime of manhood—but rightly preserv- 
ed, shocking as it is in itself, as assential to the 


just contemplation of his moral and intellectual 


nature. They form the dark ground of a picture 
of surpassing interest tothe philosopher. There 
shall you seea poet whose fancies are most ethe- 
real, struggling with a theory gross, material, 
shallow—imaging the great struggle by which 


ii the Spirit of the Eternal seeks to subdue the 


material world to its uses. His genius was pent 
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up within the hard and bitter rind of his philo- 
sophy, as Ariel was in the rift of the cloven 
pine ; and what wonder if a Spirit thus enthral- 
led should send forth strange and discordant 
cries? Because the words which those strange 
voices syllabled are recorded here, will you say 
the record is acrime? I recollect in the speech 
of that great ornament of our profession, Mr. 
Erskine, an illustration of the injustice of select- 
ing part of aconversation or of a book, and be- 
cause singly considered it shocking, charging a 
criminal intent on the utterer or the publisher ; 
which, if, aeifrst, it may not seem applicable 
to this case, will be found essentially to govern 
it. He refers to the passage in the Bible, ‘ The 
fool hath saidin his heart, There is no God,’ 
and show how the publisher of the Book of God 
itself might be charged with atheism, by the 
insertion only of the latter division of the sen- 
tence. It is not surely by the division of a sen- 
tence only that the context may be judged ; but 
by the general intent of him who publishes 
what is in itself offensive, for the purpose of 
curious record—of controversy—of evidence— 
of example. The publisher of Shelley has not 
indeed said *The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no Ged; but he has in effect said, The 
poet has tried to say with his lips ‘There is no 
God,’ but his genius and his heart belie his 
words! What indeed does the publisher of 
Shelley’s works virtually say, where he thus 
presents to his readers this record of the poet's 
life and death? He says—Behold! Hereis a 
spectacle which angels may admire and weep 
over! Here is a poet of fancy the most ethereal 
—feelings the most devout—charity the most 
Christian—enthralled by opinions the most cold, 
hollow, and debasing! Here is a youth endow- 
ed with that sensibility to the beautiful and the 
grand which peoples his minutes with the per- 
ceptions of years—who, with a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which the eldest Christanity might 
exult in if found in one of its martyrs, is ready 
to lay down that intellectual being—to be lost 
in loss itself—if by annihilation he could multi- 
ply the enjoyments and hasten the progress of 
his species—and yet, with strange wilfulness, 
rejecting that religion in form to which in es- 
sence he is imperishably allied! Observe these 
radiant fancies—pure and cold as frostwork— 
how would they be kindled by the warmth of 
Christian love! Track those ‘thoughts that 
wander through eternity,’ and think how they 
would repese in their properhome! And trace 





the inspired, yet erring youth, poem after poem 
—year after year, month after month—how shall 
you see the icy fetters which encircle his genius 
gradually dissolve; the wreaths of mist ascend 
from his path; and the distance spread out be- 
fore him peopled with human affections, and 
skirted by angel wings! See how this seeming 
atheist begins to adore—how the divine image 
of suffering and love presented at Calvary, never 
infelt, vegins to be seen—and in its contempla- 
tion the softened, not vet convinced poet ex- 
claims, in his Prometheus, of the followers of 
Christ— 

The wise, the pure, the lofty, and the just, 
Whom thy slaves hate—for being like to thee ! 
And thus he proceeds—with light shining more 
and more towards the perfect day—which he 
was not permitted to realise in this world. As 
you trace this progress, alas! Death veils it— 
veils it, not stops it—and this perturbed, imper- 
fect, but glorious being is hidden from us—‘Till 
the sea shall give up its dead!” What say you 
now to the book which exhibits this spectacle, 
and stops with this catastrophe? Is it a libel 
on religion and Ged? Talk of proofs of Divine 
existence in the wonders of the material uni- 
verse, there is nothing in any—nor in all—com- 
pared to the proof which this indicted volume 
conveys! What can the telescope disclose of 
worlds and suns and systemns in the heavens a- 
bove us, or the microscope detect inthe descend- 
ing scale of various life, endowed with a speech 
and a language like that with which Shelley, 
being dead, here speaks? Not even do the 
most serene productions of poets, whose facul- 
ties in this world have attained comparative har- 
mony—strongly as they plead for the immortal- 
ity of the mind which produced them—afford 
so unanswerable a proof of a life to come, as 
the mighty embryo which this book exhibits ;— 
as the course, the frailty, the imperfection, with 
the dark curtain dropped onall! It is, indeed, 
when best surveyed, but the infancy of an eter- 
nal being; aninfancy wayward but gigantic ; 
an infancy which we shal] never fully under- 
stand, till we behold its development ‘when time 
shall be no more’—when doubt shall be dissolv- 
ed in vision—‘when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and when this mortal shall 

have put on immortality !’ 

Let me, before 1 sit down, entreat you to ask 
yourselves where the course of prosecutien will 
stop if you crown with success Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s revenge. Revenge,didI say? Irecalthe 
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word. Revenge meansthe returning of injury 
for injury—an emotion most unwise and un- 
christian, but still human; the satisfaction of a 
feeling of ill-regulated justice cherished by a 
heart which judges bitterly in its own cause.— 
But this attempt to retaliate on one who is a 
stranger to the evil suffered—this infliction of 
misery for doing that which the Prosecutor has 
maintained within these works the right of all 
men to do—has no claim to the savage plea of 
wild justice ; butis poor, cruel, paltry injustice; 
as bare of excuse as ever tyrant, above or below 
the opinion of the wise and good, ever ventured 
to threaten. Admit its power in this case ; grant 
its right to select for the punishment of blasphe- 
my the exhibition of an anomaly as harmless as 
the stuffed aspect in the museum, or asits image 
on the passionless bosom of the pictured Cleo- 
patra—and what ancient, what modern history, 
shall be lent unchallenged to our friends? If 
one thousand booksellers who sell the ‘Paradise 
Lost’—from the greatest publisher in London or 
Edinburgh down to the proprietor of the little 
beok-stall, where the poor wayfarer snatches a 
hasty glance at the grandeur and beauty of the 
poet, and goes on his way refreshed—may hope 
that genius will render to the name of Miiton 
what they deny to that of Shelley; what ‘can 
they who sell ‘The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire’ hope from the Pro- 
secutor of ‘Queen Mab? In that work are two 
celebrated chapters, sparkling with all the 
meretricious felicities of epigrammatic style, 
which, full of polished sarcasm against infant 
Christianity, are elaborately directed to wither 
the fame of its Martyrs and Confessors with bit- 
terest scorn ; two chapters whieh, if published 
at a penny each, would do more mischief than 
thousands of metaphysical poems; but which, 
retained in their appropriate place, to be sought 
only by the readers of history, may serve the 
cause of truth by proving the proverty of the 
spite by which it has been assailed, and find 
ample counterpoise in the sequa!. The possibi- 
lity that this history should be suppressed by 
some descendant of Gibbon, who might extrava- 
gantly suppese it his duty tostifle cold and crafty 
sneers aimed at the first followers of Christ, 
was urged—and urged with success—against 
me when I pleaded for the right of these de- 
scendants to the fruits of the labors of their an- 
cestor: yet, if you sanction this attempt, any 
Hetherington may compel by law that suppres- 
sion the remote possibility of which has been 
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aceepted as a reason for denying to the posterity 
of the author a property in the work he has 
created! This work, mnvested with the pecu- 
liar interest which belongs to the picture of 
waning greatness, has recently been printed in 
a cheap form, under the sanction of a dignitary 
of the Established Church—a Christian Poet of 
the noblest aim—whose early genius was the 
pride of our fairest university, and who is now 
the honored Minister of the very parish in which 
we are assembled. If I were now defending Mr. 
Milman, of whose friendship I am justly proud, 
for this last and cheapest and best edition of 
Gibbon, I could only resort to the arguments I 
am now urging for Mr. Moxon, and claim the 
benefit of the same distinction between the ten- 
dency of a book adapted tothe promotion of in- 
fidelity, and one which, containing incidental 
matter of offence, is commended to the student 
with those silent guards which its form and ac- 
companiments supply. True it is that Mr. Mil- 
man has accompanied the text with notes in 
which he sometimes explains or counteracts the 
insinuations of the author ; but what Notes can 
be so effectual as that which follows ‘Queen 
Mab’—in whic’ Shelley’s own fetter is-set forth, 
stating, on his authority, that the work was im- 
mature, and that he did not intend it for the 
general eye? Js not the publication of this let- 
ter by the publisher as decisive of his motive— 
not to commend the wild fancies and stormy 
words of the young poet to the reader’s approv- 
al, but to give them as part of his biography ; 
as the notes of Mr. Milman are of that which 
no one doubts, his desire to make the perusal of 
ribbon healthful? Proper this attempt, and 
what a field of speculative prosecution will open 
before us. Every publisher of the works of 
Rousseau, of Voltaire, of Volney, of Hume ; of 
the Classics and of their Translations ; works 
regarded as innoxious, because presented to a 
certain class, will become liable to every pub- 
lisher of penny blasphemy who may suffer or 
hate or fear the law; nor of such only, but of 
every smail attorney in search of practice, who 
may find in the machinery of the Crown-office 
the facilities of extortion. Nor will the unjust 
principle youare asked to sanction stop with re- 
taliation in the case of alledged blasphemy ; the 
retailer of cheap lasciviousness, if checked in 
his wicked trade, will have his revenge against 
the works of the mighty dead in some tinge of 
mortal stain may unfortunately bedetected. The 
printer of one of those penny atrocities which 
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are thrust into the hends of ingenious youths 
when bound on duty or innocent pleasure, the 
emisearies of which—childrep often themselves 
—mount the chariot and board the steamboat to 
scatter that poison which may infect the soul as 
long ag the soul shall endure—whom, to do this 
Prosecuter justice, I know he disclaims—may 
ebtain true bills of indictment against any man 
who has sold Horace, or Virgil, or Lucretius, or 


' Ovid, or Juvenile ; against all who have solda 


copy of any of our old dramatists; and thus not 
only Congreve, and Farquhar, and Wycherley, 
but Fletcher, and Massinger, and Ford, and 
Webster and Ben Jonson; nay, with reverence 
be it spoken, even Shakspeare, though ever pure 
in essence, may be placed at the mercy of an in- 
sect abuser of the press, unless juries have the 
courage and the virtue to recognize the distinct- 
ion between a man who publishes works which 
are infidel or impure, because they are infidel or 
impure, and publishes them in a form and at a 
price which indicate the desire that they should 
work out mischief, and one who publishes works 
in which evil of the same kind may be found, 
but who publishes them because, in spite of that 
imperfection, they are on the whole for the edi- 
fication and delight of mankind; between one 
who tenders the mischief for approbation, and 
one who exposes it for example. And ate 
you prepared te succumb to this new cen- 
sorship? Will you allow Mr. Hetherington 
to prescribe what leaves you shall tear from 
the classic volumes in your libraries? Shall 
he dictate te you how much of Lord Byron, 
a writer far more influential than Shelley, 
you shall be allowed to lend to your friends 
without fear ef his censure? Shall he drag in- 
te Court the vast productions of the German 
mind, and ask juries to decide whether the trans- 
lator of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Lessing, 
dealing with sacred things with a boldness to 
which we are unused, are guilty of crime? 
Shall he call for judgment on that stupendous 
work, ‘the ‘Faust’, with its prologue in Heaven, 
whieh has been presented by my friend Mr. Hay- 
ward, whose able assistance I have to-day, with 
happy vividness to English readers; and ask a 
jury to take it in their hand, and at an hour's 
glauce to decide whether it is a Libel on God, or 
a hymn by Genius to His praise? Do you not 
feel those matters are for other seasons, for an- 
other. sphere? If 90, will you, in the dark, 
without knowledge, without evidence, sanction 
a prosecution which will, in its result, impose 


new and strange tasks on juries who may decide 
on other trials ; which may destroy the just al- 
lowance accorded to learning even under abso- 
lute monarchies; and place every man who 
hereafter shall print, or sell, or give, or lend, 
any one of a thousand volumes sanctioned by 
ages, at the mercy of any Prosecutor who for 
malice—for gain, or mischief, may choose to de- 
nonnce him as a blasphemer ? 

And now, I commend into your hands the 
cause of the defendant,—the cause of Genius— 
the cause of Learning—the cause of History— 
the cause of Thought. I have not sought to 
maintain it by assailing the law as it has been 
expounded by courts, and administered by juries, 
which, if altered, should be changed by the au- 
thority of the Legislature, and neither by the 
violation of oaths, nor by the machinery which 
the Prosecutor has employed to render it odious 
at the cost of those whom he himself contends 
to be guiltless; but I have striven to convince 
you, that by a just application of that law, you 
may hold this publication of the Works of Shel- 
leyto be no crime. It has been fairly conceded 
that Mr. Moxon is a most respectable publisher ; 


one who has done good service to the cause of 


poetry and wisdom; and one who could not in- 
tentionally publish a blasphemous work, with- 
out treason to all the associations which honor 
his life. Beginning his career under the auspi- 
ces of Rogers, the eldest of a great age of poets, 
and blessed with the continued support of that 
excellent person, who never broke by one un- 
worthy line the charm of moral grace which 
pervades his works, he has been associated with 
Lamb, whose kindness embraced all sects, all 
classes, and whose genius shed new and pleasant 
lights on daily life; with Southey, the pure and 
childlike in heart ; with Coleridge, in the light 
of whose Christian Philosophy these indicted 
poems would assume theit true character as 
mournful, yet salutary specimens of power de- 
veloped imperfectly in this world; and with 
Wordsworth, whese works so long neglected or 
scorned, but so long silently nurturing tastes for 
the lofty and the pure, it has been Mr. Mox- 
on’s privilege to diffuse largely throughout 
this and other lands, and with them the sympa- 
thies which link the human heart to nature and 
to God, and all classes of mankind to each other! 
Reject then, in your justice, the charges which 
imputes to such a man, that by publishing this 
book, he has been guilty of blasphemy against 
the God whom he reveres! Refuse to set the 
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fatal precedent, which will not only draw the 
fame of the illustrious dead into question before 
juries, without time to investigate their merits; 
which may not only hz 





1ras3 the first publishets 
of these works; but which will beset the course 
of every bookseller, every librarian, throughout 
the country, with perpetual snares, and make 
our Criminal Courts the arenas for a savage war- 
fare of literary prosecutions! Protect our noble 
Literature from the alternative of being either 


corrupted or enslaved! Terminate those anx- 
ieties which this charge so unprovoked—so un- 
deserved—has now for months inflicted on the 
defendant, and his friends, by that verdict of 
Not Guilty, which will disappoint only those 
who desire that cheap blasphemy should have 
free course ; which the noblest and purest, and 
most of your own generation will rejoice in ; and 
for which their posterity will honor and bless you! 


i cahee: Seeman 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


PETER BENSON, TI! 


‘Yet all alike are men condemn’d to groan,— 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own.’—Grey 

Peter Benson was the son of a miser, who 
died in the possession of immense wealth, 
amassed by a :ife of toil and privation. His 
son was endowed by nature with great ener- 
gies and a firruness of purpose which shewed 
itself whilst yet a child; for he became the 
terror of his playmates, and the tyrant of all 
about him. His «ducation was neclected; for 
his father would have shuddered to spend mo- 
ney on it. His example pointed out to his 
son, that to get riches was the sule aim of 
life; his precept was, to guard them at the 
risk of all but life; and to habituate nis heir 
early to follow his example, he forced him to 
eara even the pittance for his pocket-money. 
Peter was an apt scholar: at an early age he 
had actually put his savings ont to interest; 
and his father was so delighted at this trait, 
that he doubled the amount to confirm him 
in the habit. That same night the miser died! 
Was it this solitary imstance ot liberality that 
did violence to his nature, and destroyed 
him? ; 

During a severe illness, some years before, 
old Ben,on had been savised to make his will; 
and he had even consented to send for a law- 
yer, who, having gone tirough the usual pre- 
amble, waited for the client's instructions 
but, after a long pause, ventured to ask the 
sick man to whom he wished to bequeath his 
property. The sufferer started up wildly in 
his bed, exclaiming,— 

*Wish to bequeath !—I wish to bequeath 
my property /—never, man, never! What! 
give my life’s blood, my soul’s recompense ! 
—and,’ added he (as if struck by the danger 
of having admitted to a stranger his possess- 
ion of wealth)—‘ what have |, a hard-work- 
ing man, to bequeath :’ 

And so he died without a will, and Peter 
Benson found himself heir; and,as be thought, 
without asfy one to interfere with his admin- 
istration of this wealth. But he was one 
morning surprised by the receipt of a letter 
from his mother, whom he had beer led to 
suppose died during hisinfancy, and of whom 
his father never made mention. Interest be- 
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ing the reigning principle of this youth's 
heart, it was upon that he reflected ere 
he allowed himself to grieve or rejoice at this 
unexpected news. His mother’s existence 
might be of incalculable value to him; for, as 
a minor, he could not take out letters of ad- 
ministration, and he dreaded having a guar- 
dian appointed by the law. His mother’s be- 
ing alive, he understood, might render such 
a step unnecessary. But, then, it was said, 
she would have aright to a share in his prop- 
erty. Of this fact, he hoped to keep her ig- 
norant; but as he could not deceive her as to 
the amount of wealth, would she not expect 
to be indulged in an expenditure suitable to 
it? And he groaned as he thought how this 
would diminish the profits of the concern.— 
His father had vegetated (aad even that spar- 
ingly); he had never dared to live. 

Peter was puzzled how he should reply to 
his mother’s letter without committing him- 
self or his property. Atlength, he thought 
it would be best to go to her; if she came to 
town, he might be expected to fetch her—so 
the «xpense must be incurred; and by get- 
ting itover at once, he would be able to 
judge better of her disposition and capabili- 
ties to render her an eligible guardian, as far 
as the name went, of his interests during his 
minority—the real control of them he intend- 
ed should remain in his own hands—and 
he felt the coach-fare almost an excusa- 
ble expense, as he reflected on the advantages 
to which his journey might lead. His mo- 
ther was a poor sickly-loeking woman, whose 
spirit had been so crushed by oppression and 
tyranny that she hardly dared speak to her 
own child. His personal resemblance to his 
father made her tremble; and it was not long 
before she perceived the resemblance was not 
merely personal. He uttered no grief. for 
his lost, nor joy for his new-found, parent— 
money, gain, saving, were all he could talk 
upon; and when, on bidding her good night 
he said,— 

‘Mother, I shal] never die happy unless [ 
become twice as rich as my father,’ she felt. 
that the life of toil and mertifieation she had 
endured with the father was ahout te recom- 
mence under the yoke of her offspring; and 
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for six years meekly bore with all the priva- 
tions her child’s parsimony forced on her.— 
During these years he had never once offer 
ed his mother a pleasure, an amusement, or 
a single comfort, that could have drawn a 
guinea from his purse. His main study was 
on how little could she manage to keep a 
home for him; and when, on attaining twen- 
ty-one, he took the concern nominally (as it 
had all along been virtually) into his own 
hands, she hazarded a request to retire ‘nto 
the country to end her days in quiet, free 
from the feverish excitement of trade; he re- 
marked,— i 

‘As you please, Tt; only [ canngtallow 
you as much as ther did. I mean to 
increase my busifiéss, and every farthing 
will be wanted; besides you had money by 
you when my father died, and therefore must 
have been able to save out of the provision 
he made.’ 


The poor mother submitted in silence; she 
had long known that policy and interest had 
alone kept her son on terms with her; and 
now her allowance curtailed to the very low- 
est pittance, he permitted her to depart; and 
from that hour her quarterly payments were, 
for many years, the only evidence of her son's 
existence, while he was straining every nerve 
to realise and amass riches:—to spend them, 
to give them, to circulate them, would have 
been agony. 

He thought of marrying; but then his 
choice must be dictated by the same unvary- 
ing rule—his interest. A gentleman, with 
whom he had formed extensive relations, in- 
vited him to his country house. He had one 
daughter, an only child; and Peter Benson 
became enamoured with—not her beauty, nor 
her sweet and gentle manners—but her ex- 
pectations. He made proposals to the father 
who could not but view with pleasure such a 
prospect for his child. Peter Benson the 
young millionaire, the man whose word could 
make or mar thousands whose existence de- 
pended on his ned for employ,—this collossus 
of wealth a suitor to his child—it was a match 
very far beyond his hopes; and the worthy 
merchant's sight became dazzled and blinded 
to the real eharacter of the man who sought 
his gentle Marian; and she, timid and sub- 
missive, yielded to her father’s wishes, and 
gave her consent to wed Peter Benson. 

Every day after this engagement was form- 
ed inflicted some new trial on the miser’s sole 
feeling. Marian lad in the village a school 
supported entirely at herexpense. ‘What 
worthless expenditure !’ thought he ; ‘hut this 
will cease—in London we shall have ho vil- 
lage-sehools to think of.’ As they walked 
through the village, he listened with terrorto 
the grateful thanks of many of the poorer 
classes, for money and clothing, bestowed by 
the getlen being whese arm rested on his.— 
Poverty he knew was not confined to the 
country, andthe continuance of such folly 
was not tobe thought of. Had he spent his 
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best years in incessant toil, in restless drudg- 
ery,to get riches to give them away ?—the 
thought was horror; and he actually looked 
at this innocent girlas though she had al- 
ready been drawing his treasure from its sa- 
cred hold. 


He had passed a reStiess night, half spent 
in repenting of the bold measure which had 
placed him in such a perilous position, when, 
on entering the breakfast room, he found 
Marian busily perusing a letter with several 
enclosures. She looked up, and smiling her 
welcome, said, ‘I lave been waiting for you, 
Mr. Benson, to assist my judgment as to the 
best and most effective mancer of relieving a 
poor family, whose distress is really heart- 
rending My father's and my own donation 
of £5 each may be ef momentary use; and,’ 
added she, ‘l have ventured to mark a similar 
sum against your name: butthisis not all—’ 
‘Not all ?’ gasped Peter. ‘No;’ said she, (toe 
engrossed hy her own benevolent thoughts to 
remark his manner); ‘it is but a small part of 
what I should wish to do. We must find 
employment for the two boys, who are old 
enough to exert themselves for the benefit of 
the others. Will you not undertake this part 
of the business, Mr. Benson? you must have 
many facilities for obtaining situations for the 
poor and destitute.’ ‘None, 1 assure you, 
Marian; situations now-a-days are worth 
what they willfetch. Noone gives them a- 
way—that is, no one who is not a fool or a 
rogue to himself; besides, 1 make it a rule 
never to pay attention to begging letters : and 
J have at last found the value of my reselu- 
tion not to open any—for now 1 am never 
pestered with them. Allow me to settle this 
matter for you.’ He took the papers from her, 
placed them in a blank cover, and on the bell 
being answered, desired that that letter might 
be given to the person waiting.’ 


‘And now, Marian,’ said he, ‘permit me to 
request that on all future occasions you will 
meet such applications in a similar manner.’ 
Marian remained silent. She was too hurt 
and astonished to trust herself to speak ; and 
fearing he had offended her (the visioa of her 
£50,000 stood before him,) he endeavored to 
make some excuse, by saying all who listen 
to such idle stories are sure to be deceived.— 
‘For my part, [ could not bear the feeling of 
being made a dupe—as the vulgar call it, be- 
ing out-witted.’ ‘But surely,’ interrupted 
Marian, ‘becanset sere may be some imposture 
in the world, we ure net to set all down as 
rogues; and if you return every appeal made 
to your charity, without examining isto it, 
how often may you not have sent away some 
deserving ebject, who, had you known the 
truth, you would have been delighted to be- 
friend!’ Delighted tobefriend! Peter Ben- 
son delight in befriending the poor and needy ! 
little dia Marian know the pang, the convul- 
sive shiver, occasioned by the mere supposi- 
tion of such weakness. The arrival of visi- 
ters putan end to the discussion; but the 
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thoughts of both parties dwelt on this scene. 
She was sorry her father had not been pre- 
se at,—he, who never turned from the poor 

till he had ascertained whether their poverty 

arose from guilt or misfurtune—he who had 

taught her that it would be far more condu- 

cive to her own peace of mind to relieve two 

who might not be deserving, than to send one 

innocent victim away, perhaps to perish for 

want of that aid she could afford to give.— 
Her father had told her to search out the truth 

as well as circumstances might permit, but 

never to suspect (without examination) guilt 
where virtue seemed possible. Habitually 

she was charitable in mind, and liberal in her 
bounty towards others ; and her father’s ad- 

vice only made her a wiser dispenser of the 

gifts placed in her power, without checking 
the rich stream from whence they flowed. 

On leaving the breakfast table the following 
morning, Marian was desired by her father to 
come to hisstudy in half an hour. There 
was an unusual air of anxiety in his manner 
when he made this request : and Marian fear- 
ed it might be to make some arrangement re- 
specting the time of her marriage, and conse- 
quent separation from him. Latterly she 
could not think of the former event without 
dread ; andthe alternative had become pro- 
portionably fearful to her imagination. 

When she entered the study, her father 
took her by the hand, and placing her on the 
sofa by him, said, ‘My dear Marian, I have 
never found you wanting in candor ; tell me 
in one word what caused you to send back 
the letter we had been perusing together with- 
out even a word of kindness to the poor af- 
flicted people We had (as I thought) decided 
on relieving?’ 

Marian burst into tears, saying, ‘Oh, papa, 
do not look so sternly at me: it was Mr. 
Benson, who insisted on its being returned ; 
indeed, it was he who directed and gave it 
back.’ 

‘Bless you, mychild! I thought it could nev- 
er be your act. Your poor old father knew 
you better; and so | told your amiable young 
curate, who came to me this morning quite 
broken-hearted about it. Indeed, | never 
saw any one more deeply pained thin Mr. 
Villiers appeared to be at this occurrence.’ 

Marian’s face was suffused with crimson 
as she inquired how Mr. Villiers became ac- 
quainted with it. 

‘He told me,’ replied her father, ‘that the 
poor widow (who, it appears, was herself the 
bearer of the packet,) called on him ; and, on 
his propesing to give her a letter to me, she 
related the heartless rebuff she had just met 
with.’ 

‘Dear papa, do undeceive Mr. Villiers (and 
she blushed yet more deeply :) it would dis- 
tress me that he should think it my act.’ 

‘He does not, my child; he did you the 
justice te believe you must have been dictated 
to by another: but it is of this other we must 
now speak. Deal with me frankly, Marian ; 
after which has passed, what are your feelings 
towards Mr. Benson ?’ 
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Thus called upon, Marian acknowledged 
that her acceptance of him had been in obed- 
ience to what she supposed her father’s posi- 
tive wish; but that nothing in his character 
since their engagement kad made any favora- 
ble impression on her: she had many times 
perceived it to be selfish; and this last act, 
with his reasoning upen it (which she now 
repeated,) appeared to stamp him as so thor- 
oughly heartless, that she could not now think 
of their union but with horror.’ 

‘Nor shall you think of it longer: this very 
day he shall receive his dismissal. The man 
who eould thus act, and thus argue, never 
could deserve you; and tenderly embracing 
her, the fond father continued, ‘who ever will 
deserve you, Marian?’ 

In time to hear the close of this inquiry, 
Mr. Villiers entered the study ; and had eith- 
erfather er daughter looked at him, they 
would have seen ene whose dearest hopes had 
been fixed on being at some future day con- 
sidered se, and whose altered looks and sup- 
pressed sighs shewed how those hopes had 
been blighted by hearing of her engagement 
to another. 

Peter Benson's rage at the receipt of a let- 
ter, which plainly gave him to understand his 
harshness of his opinion and want of liberal- 
ity had caused his affianced bride to reject 
him, was unbounded ; nor was his disappoint- 
ment lessened by hearing, within a few weeks, 
that she had been unexpectedly left a legacy 
to a large amvunt, and had thus become one 
of the richest heiresses of the day. He had 
hardly recovered from this shoek, when news 
was brought him of a severe conflagration 
which had destroyed his extensive warehouses 
in London. Noone doubted that a man of 
his caution would be amply insured: they 
were not aware of the extent of his parsimo- 
ny. Though frequently prompted to take 
this precaution, he could not persuade himself 
to pay money for that whieh by possibility 
might never make him any return. 

Loss after loss closely followed on each 
other; and in every instance this hard-heart- 
ed, unsympathising man could trace their ori- 
gin to some act of brutality, or some niggard- 
ly conduct of his own. His health became 
impaired ; and he was nearly driven mad by 
the clerks in the counting-house sending for 
a doctor, whom he refused to pay. He became 
unequal to the daily calls of business; and 
having always been the active superintendent 
of his own concerns, things became worse 
and worse ; all his underlings hated him, and 

were but too prompt to take advantage of his 
imbecile state. The nervous fear that he was 
robbed aggravated the disease under which he 
labored ; and he was hardly to be recognised 
when he set out, for the second time, in search 
of his mother. His appeal could not be re- 
jected by that mother’s heart. His obdurate 
nature, his uncharitable mind, were known te 
her ; but he was her son, and she allowed him 
to share the scanty pittance he had, in the 
pride of wealth and power, almost grudged 
her. 
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The villege-doctor advised 2 warm climate; 
and by the sale of her furniture and other 
effects, his mether procured the means, and 
aceompanied him abroad. Every dey in- 
creased his tretful, discontented temper— 
every day, too, his bodily weakness aungment- 
ed; andere they had beena month at Nice, 
where suffering had obliged them to halt, it 
was evident his end was fast approaching; 
and his mother became anxious that he should 
see some clergymar, who might, even at that 
late hour, bring his mind to reflect on those 
truths of which he never would permit her 
to speak. 

Full of this thought, she one evening stole 
from his sick couch to make inquiries about 
the resident minister ; but had the disappoint- 
ment to find he wasabsent from Nice. Worn 
out with the fatigue she had undergone, both 
of body and mind, she was retracing her fee- 
ble steps, her tears flowing fast as she reflect- 
ed how terrible would be her son’s last mo- 
ments, deprived of the only hope she had 
dared to look for to render them peaceful by 
oped and repentance, when she found her- 
self accosted by an Englishman, who had ob- 
served her dejected appearance, and now ask- 
ed if he could be of any scrvice in her dis- 
tress. On hearing her errand and its disap- 
pointment, Villiers (for it was he, who was 
travelling with his bride, his long-loved Ma- 
rian, and her tatber) told her he was a Pro- 
testant clergyman, and would accompany her 
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A new translation of the celebrated Meorish balla 
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Lord Byron has noted that the effect of the 
original! ballad (which existed both in Spanish and 
Arabic) was such that it was forbidden to be sung 
by the Moors, on pain of death, within the wall 
of Granada. 


Through the city of Granada 
Rode the Moorish king in state ; 
From the portal of Elvira 
To the Bivarambla gate. 
Alas for me, Alhama! 


Doleful tidings had been brought him 
That Alhama’s town was ta’en ; 
In the fire he threw the letters 
And the messenger was slain. 
Alas for me, Alhama! 


Quiekly from his mule dismounting, 
Mounted on a goodly steed, 
Up the Zacatin he galloped 
Tow’rds th’ Alhambra’s tow’rs with speed. 
Alas for me, Alhama! 


Suddenly to : 
For his Mc 


n iO 


And Granada’s w 


a} ‘ 
Alas 


Two by two « 


Soon a mighty 1 


Has 





y Doloreus Romance of the Siege and Capture of Alhama. 
Friends! the monarch said--misfortune Bids them in the high Alhambra 
Lights of late upon our crown 


mn; Set thy grim and bleeding head ; 
Christians have with Moorish valor For thyself a doom befitting, 
For the rest a ghastly dread. 
Alas for me, Alhama! Alas for me, Alhama! 


‘ 


Ta‘en from us Alhamea town 


Cavaliers and valiant captains, 
et thy haughty monareh know, 
Tell for me Granada’s monareh, 
‘Nothing unto him I owe. 

‘Alas for me, Alhama! 


‘ 


Thou hast 

Thy Grana 

Leaguing thee with renegadoes ‘Yet my sovereign’s less of empire 
Cordova’s apostate | ‘Greater lesses may have cost. 
‘Alas for me, Alhama! 


‘Heavy weighs it on my spirit 
That Alhama’s town is lost, 


‘Fathers might have seen their children, 
‘Men their ancient mansions fall ; 
‘All have lost or fame or fortune, 
‘Each what most he loved of all.’ 
Alas for me, Alhama! 


I myself have lost a virgin, 
‘Flow’r of all that fairest were ; 
‘For an hundred crowns I bought her, 
They were nothing—weighed with her.’ 
Alas for me, Alhama! 
While Alfaqui spake, the headsman 
Cut his head off at the neck ; 


That it might Alhambra’s turrets 


ory t 


Words so b 


1 and yet Se As the king decreed—bedeck. 
A or A lh ’ 


Alas for me, Albama! 


len and children with their mothers, 
Loudlymourned their late defeat ; 
All the ladies in Grenada 
Wailing went about the street. 
Alas forme, Alhama! 


Streets and walls and weeping windows 
All the signs of sorrow shew: 
Like a woman wept the monarch ; 
Great his loss—and great his woe. 
Alas for me, Alhama! 
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Hints to the Married. 


From a Recent Publication. 


HINTS TO 

Although it is perhaps beyond my province 
to touch on this topic, yet a hint may be use- 
ful; and I will dispose of it briefly. Make 
up your mind to treat your wife after marriage 
with the same affection as you evinced before 
it. Women, and especially young married 
women, are the most sensitive of mortals, and 
any appearance of a falling off in your attach- 
ment, must be to them a cup of peculiar bit- 
terness, and draw forth many tears which are 
shed in secret and in sorrow. No female 
would enter imto the married state, if she 
could for a moment believe that the fond lover 
would one day be transformed into the morose 
and intractable husband; and anything like 
tyranny on the part of the husband, augursa 
rind alike mean and vicious, which can thus 
take advantage of the position of a confiding 
woman, who has surrendered to you, on the 
faith of your honor, and from the impulse of 
her affection, her wili, her person, and all else 
she possessed in the world I am aware that 
there is no scarcity of bad wives; but I am at 
the same time sensible that in very many in- 
stances their husbands have made them so ;— 
and that much of the derangement of domestic 
happiness, of which we have untortunately so 
many proofs, is attributable to early neglect, 
or positive ill usage on the part of the hus- 
band. 

Some women there are, so weak and gentle 
by nature, that no course of treatment, how- 
ever harsh, can force them to rebel or retali- 
ate; they snffer on, and no oné knows of their 
agony, till death cleses the scene on a broken 
heart. But there are cthers made of more 
fiery materials, who resent neglect or ill- 
treatment, with a degree of spirit which ill 
becomes the fair sex; and which nothing, 
perhaps, but such a course of harsh usage, 
would have called forth. Their rough en- 
counters with a morose or dissipated husband 
blunt the keen edge of female modesty and 
virtue; and when a woman onee falls, she 
sinks to lower depths of infamy than a man 
would do; and demands a fearful retribution 
from her husband, for having made her what 
she is. 

But I again say, that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a L.undred this will not happen, unless 
the husband himself drive iton. Treat your 
wife as fhe friend and confidant of your bosom; 
ask her advice in times of doubtand difficulty 
for no one willreply with greater sincerity ; 
have no secrets, but such as your business 
may imperiously demand ; and, in every sense 
of the word, let her know that your confidence 
and affection have not cloyed, but increased 
by possession. It is said that the ardorof fe- 
male love burns more brightly after marriage, 
while it decreases, or at least becomes sub- 
dued, on the part of the husband. This may 
be true, and pity if it is so; for, if men fulfill- 


THE 


MARRIED. 


ed their duties to their wives with that fideli- 
ty which they professed, and indeed, intended 
to do before marriage, the depth of affection 
would be mutual and reciprocal. Woman is 
a domestie being, while man is abroad, and 
required to buffet the world as his business 
may require him: but the wife knows that 
this must be the case, and if she feels as she 
ought to do, and always does, if well treated, 
it will be her care that her cheerful smiles, 
and his happy home, shall be a compensation 
and a solace for painful hours of labor and 
anxiety devoted to their mutual benefit. You 
cannot do wrong, therefore, in giving your 
wife as much of your leisure time as possible; 
let every odd hour be hers; and if you begin 
thus, at the outset of your matrimonial career, 
it will soon become fixed in you as a habit.— 
And where, pray, can you be better, or hap- 
pier, or cheaper, than at your own fireside ? 
There at least your presence is w@lcome, and 
it diffuses so much joy through the bosom of 
her whom you have sworn to protect and 
nourish, that it has been said, to her ear there 
is music even in your approaching foot-steps. 

It you have, before marriage, connected 
with clubs er societies where female presence 
1s inadmissible, give’ them up at once; for 
take it as a general maxim, that there is little 
profit in frequenting places where you can- 
not take your wife along with you. If there 
be any rout or merry-making going on which 
you are required to attend, let her be your 
companion there by all means. It will only, 
so far, repay her for hours of loneliness, to 
have often pictured the meek sorrew with 
which the young wife waits on through the 
dreary hours of night, the approach of him 
who at one time anticipated the veriest wish, 
and the feeling of utter despair and loneliness 
with which the consciousness that she is neg- 
lected bursts on her mind. With what eager 
anxiety she lists to every passing footfall! 
How readily she frames excuses for his ab- 
sence which have no reality but in her own 
fondness! and with what a smile of brighten- 
ing gladness she welcomes him, late and dis- 
sipated though he may be! 

Surely no one whe pretends to be a man, 
and who has a wife at all worthy of his love, 
can subject her to torture, suchas is express- 
ed in the lines above; and yet we know too 
well that it is of every day occurrence, even 
when the pair have started in life with all the 
attributes of youth and love. And somehow 
or other, men do not look upon it as criminal. 
We see men who are soamiable in the world’s 
estimation that thry will not even injure a 
fly, and the blood of a reptile throws them 
into convulsions; and yet these same gentle 
creatures will, by coldness and systematic 
neglect, kill their wives, and the mothers of 
their children, by inches, and think after all 
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that they have not sinned against society or 
the God of heaven. 

I am far, however, from recommending 
that you should assimulate your demeanor 
towards your wife to the attentions of court- 
ship. All that is recommended is, that your 
care and attention be of that substantial kind 
which proceeds from a sincere desire for her 
welfare and happiness; and that, especially 
in times of trouble, difficulty, and peril, you 
be present, so far as circumstances permit, to 
guide, advise, and direct. 

In ordinary affairs, leave the whole arrang- 
ment of household matters in the hands of 
your wife, and if you have chosen a judicious 
one, your interests will not suffer. Leave all 
these little things to her own discretion, and 
depend upon it they will be done much bet- 
ter, and more cheerfully too, than if you med- 
dled in the matter. At the same time, 1 
would strongly advise you, in all important 
affairs, to be the master of your own house; 
and indeed no sensible woman will attempt 
to take the authority out of your hands. Still 
we see henpecked men, and more contempti- 
ble craatures I can hardly conceive—persons, 
indeed, whose manly character is lost alto- 
gether in the identity of Mrs. So and So,s 
husland. There are exceptions, indeed, in 
which a strong minded-woman will gov- 
ern a weak and simple man, and ke will 
be all the better for it; but then if she is pru- 
dent, neither her husband nor the world wiil 
know any thing about it. Indeed, many 
strong-minded men are so much swayed by 
their wives, that their influence almost 
amounts to an authority; but then their lords 
don't suspect it—they do not feel the chain, 
and therefore, it does them ne harm. 

Never break your word toyour wife. You 
would scarcely dare do this to a friend, or 
even to a stranger; and why to her whe 
should be dearer to you than every one else ¢ 
You can no doubt use a freedom in her case 
that you cannot use in the case of others, 
but it is noreason that, because you have her 
in your power, you may abuse your faith to 
her. Women look to the fulfilment of a pro- 
mise trom a husband with much greater solic- 
itude than we are aware of ; and when these 
are periodically broken without a cause, it al- 
ways has a tendency to cool affection and 
engender discord. 

If your wife has a well-regulated mind, and 
has been well brought up, you will not need 
to urge her on to industry and personal exer- 
tion. But if these do not form a part of her 
qualifications—and in that case it is almosta 
pity that she became your wife at all—it will 
be your duty to inculcate them upon her by 
every means that gentleness, reasoning, and 
persuasion will admit of. If your position be 
that of a young tradesmen, there is no need 
of any servant, beyond perhups an occasion- 
al errand girl, till the children come upon you; 
your wife will be all the better for the healthy 
exercise which the duties of the household 


exact from her. ‘But,’ said Cobbett, in his 
Advice to a Husband, ‘the wife may not be 
able to do all the work to be done in the house ! 
Notable! A young woman not able to cook 
and wash, and mend and make, and clean the 
house, and make the bed forone young man 
and herself, and that young man her husband 
too, who is quite willing (if he be wortha 
straw) to put up with a cold dinner, or with 
acrust; to get up andMight her fire; to do 
anythivg the mind can suggest to spare her 
Jabors, and te conduce to her convenience !— 
Not able tode this? Then, if she brought no 
fortune, and he had none, she ought not to 
have been ableto marry ; and let me tell you, 
young man, a small fortune would not put a 
servant-keeping wife upon an equality with 
one who required no such inmate.’ If you 
begin the world with ample means, then the 
case is altered; you may not only keep ser- 
vants, but a coach and horses, if you can af- 
ford them; but by all meaus I would decry 
that feeling which we daily see inducing 
young couples to start in life en a scale be- 
yond their means, simply for the purpose of 
carrying their heads high or keeping up ap- 
pearance. 

In the outset of life, therefore, attend to a 
few simple rules—always Jooking to a basis 
of affection—which will soon became habit, 
and you have every chance of obtaining do- 
mestic happiness. In the language of Serip- 
tuce, leave father, mother, and kindred, and 
cleave unto your wife—treat her with confi- 
dence, attention, respect, and love, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you wiil 
be rewarded by her whole heart, and her un- 
swerving efforts to make you happy. There 
are times when their solace and tender aid 
are worth all else the world can offer, and in 
the case of a fend husband, who may meet 
the cold frown of the world, or be laid on a 
bed of languishing, do we then see them 
shrink from theirduties? No. Judge Storey 
has said, ‘To the honor—to the eternal honor 
of the sex, be it stated, that on the part of 
duty no sacrifice is to them too high or too 
dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but 
‘oshrink from what love, honor, innocence, 
and religion, require. The voice of pleasure 
or of power may pass by unheeded, but the 
voiee ef affiction—never. The chamber ot 
the sick—the pillew of the dying—virgils of 
dead—the altars of religion, never missed the 
presence or the sympathies of kind woman. 
Timid though she be, and so delicate that the 
winds of heaven may not too roughly visit 
her, on such occasions she Joses all sense of 
danger, and assumes a preternatural courage 
which knews not and fears notconsequences 
Then she displays that undaunted spirit which 
neither courts difficulties not evades them ; 
that resignation which utters neither mur- 
fnur not regre!; and tlrat patience,in sufter- 
ing which seems victorious even over death 
itself.’ 
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THE PEARL-WEARER 


a 


BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


[It is recorded of a pearl-diver, that he died (from The treasure from its bed of blue 
over-exertion or some other cause) immediately 
after he had reached the land or boat from which 
he had plunged; and that, amongst the shells 


Gentle bride, no lon ger wear, 
In thy night-black odorous hair, 
Sucha spoil. It isnot fit 














which he brought up, was one that contained a That - - 
pearl of surpassing size and beauty. } 2nata tender soul should sit 
ui nder such accursed g gem! 
Within the midnight of her hair, What need’st thou a diadem 2 
Half-hidden in its deepest deeps, Thou, Within whose Eastem eyes, 
A single peerless, priceless pear!, Ahought (a starry genius!) lies 
(All filmy-eyed.) for ever ele me. ou, whom Love and Truth have made 
Without the diamond’s sparkling eyes, ititul.—im whom we trace 
The ruby’s blushes,—there it lies, 5 soltness—angel’s grace— 
Modest as the tender dawn, AU all that streams 
When her purple veil’s withdrawn, Upon us, in our haunted dreams? 
The flower of gems, a lily cold and pale ! O sweet Lady! cast aside 
Yet,—what doth all avail ? With azent] de 
All its beauty, all its grace ? All to sin ’ 
All the honors of its plac e? Let the wi oncucror wear 
He who plucked it from its bed The bloods 74 
In the far blue Indian ocean, Let the black and snaky v nal 
Lieth, without life or motion, Round the drinker’s temples twine ! 
In his earthly dwelling,—dead ' Let the slave-begotten gold 
And his children, one by one, Weigh on bosoms hard and cold! 
When they look upon the sun, But be THOU for ever known 
Curse the toil, by which he drew : By thy natural lichtalone! __ 
an . 
From the London .terarv Gazette 
TO MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE 
November. Vindicate his honest pride- 
‘Nov. 2. Abeut this time expect fine weather.’ His honor’d name 


Almanac, ms 
TI *n as irom the Kemble-lines 
Go, and claim the honors due, Thy soul looks forth 
Thy wreath assume ; While in thrilling nur 
Brightness gleams propitious through Phy sterling worth ; 
November’s gloom. 





Go, in glad anticipation ; 4! 1d “ll, 
While (to greet thee) And in purest mele dy 
Think how thousands of thy nation Confirm the spell. 
Throng to meet thee. For. in w 





Bounding from thy father’s side. That. ‘th 


sugh tog and filthy air.’ 
Extend his fame ; Ti 


1E SUN WOULD SHINE 






















Double Jealousy. 


[From the London Metropolitan for December. } 


DOUBLE JEALOUSY.—A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY MRS. LEIGH CLIFFE. 


Matrimony has been compared to all manner 
of odd things ; and as, in the case of love, two 
people are seld~m of the same opinion on the 
subject, we will, for the edification of the ‘gen- 
tle reader,’ give an outline of the wedded life of 
an old friend, whose name has before appeared 
in this, the cynosure of miscellanies. 

It was in one of those delightful autumn eve- 
nings when the sun, tired of his garish brillian- 
cy, rests with milder refulgence on the dark 
leaves of the forrest trees, plays gently over the 
purple-fruited vines, and tinges the distant 
clouds with that glorious light, which even the 
gifted pencil of a Claude could peorly imitate, 
that a group were collected beneath and around 
the flower trellissed porch of the more than 
commonly comfortable residence of a small lan- 
ded proprietor in the province of Normandy.— 
Happy faces were there ; and the joyous laugh 
of three children, who were gambolling in the 
buoyancy of health and youth, awakened the 
far distant echo with the reverberations of their 
merriment. It was with a mingled feeling of 
pride and pleasure that the group which were 
seated within the porch, watched the sportive 
gambols of their mere infantine companions; 
and ever and anon, expressions of delight esca- 
ned their lips, as they bounded like young fawns 
at play, past the spot where they were resting. 
What can be more interesting to the sober mind 
—the reflective period that intervenes between 
maturity and middle age—than to view and com- 
ment upon the growth of intellect and strength 
inthose that ave to fill up the vacant places in 
society—the ‘void that Nature in her wisdom 
asks’—when we rest in peace with our forefa- 
thers? Ifthe bosom has a gem that is it. 

But we have as yet not given life to our per- 
sonages ; and in defiance of the opinion of Shax- 
speare, who tells us there is nothing ina name, 
we must inform the reader, that the we 
who were enjoying the cool breezes of the eve- 
ning in the locale we have been describing, were 
our old and particular friend, the wooden-legged 
sergeant, his fair wife, Suzette, and Madame Ni- 
quet, who was now a buxom widow, and do- 
mesticated with her cousins. The ‘wey ae 
portion of the party were the olive branches that 
graced the wedded life of the sergeant and Su- 
zette, who were living examples of the fallacy 
of the proverb that tells us, hasty marriages are 
productive of protracted repentence. Her very 
glance spoke of the satisfaction of ier heart ; 
and although a few white hairs were sprinkled 
like a slight shower of sleet upon the dark locks 
that fellover the weather beaten brows of the 
sergeant, there was a healthiness of joy beamin 

in his eye, that spoke of his contentedness wit 

his lot in life. He was one of those spirjts that 
never meet troubles with complimentary repin- 
ings ; be took the world, as he did his,wife, for 


better, for worse. If all men would do the 
same, they would he happier than they general- 
ly are ; but men are strange animals—though, 
to say truth, they are far better than they have 
been depicted by angry and disappointed women. 
Men are what women make them; the puppets 
that act when they are pulled by a string ; and 
that string is woman’s will. It is too true that 
tew know how to pnll the cord with judgment ; 
and from that incaution arises half the disquiet- 
udes of matrimonial existence Suzette had act- 
ed on the wiser plan; she had soothed her hus- 
band in the moments of irritation; and by her 
blandishments, when he was joyous, made him 
forget that the wayward pettishness of nature 
had ever caused a frown torest upon his brow. 

-We shall have been married ten years to- 
morrow, my own Suzette,’ said the sergeant, as 
he gently pressed hor still fair coeek to his own‘ 
and many have been the changes we have seen 
around us in the time. The aged have fallen, 
and the young have flown ; the only thing that 
appears unchanged and unchangeable, is the 
stength of our love.’ 

‘Yet,’ replied Suzette, ‘this day ten years, 
could equal my horror and hatred of you. 1 
little thought, at that moment, happiness would 
ever have a reaction, and come back to a heart 
that was then on the point of breaking from the 
influence of a delusion. There must be a witch- 
craft in love; for, like moonshine, it shadows 
forth such fanciful forms, that we sometimes 
start as we glanceat them ; and then laugh at 
our folly, for not having seen clearly through 
the vapor that surrounds us. But even during 
the moonshine of first, foolish, girlish love, the 
heart hath an avenue always open to tenderness 
and affection. At the most perilous moment of 
my life, | was taught thé economy of the heart ; 
and you know best, Mercier, whether I have not 
stored up its kindliest feelings for you.’ 

‘They bloomed in their season, dearest,’ said 
the sergeant, ‘and escaped the blight with which 
they were momentarily threatened.’ 

‘For my part, I never believed in the invisibil- 
ity of love, until I saw it illustrated by the ex- 
ample before me,’ said Madame Niquet, with 
something like an air of sarcasm. ‘I was cer- 
tainly very fond of my peor dear departed hus- 
band, and have worn the horrible costume of a 
widow for two full years, although I must eon- 
fess that I wish the first inventress of these odi- 
ous specimens of female head-gear had been sac- 
rificed in the dungeons of the Inquisition. But 
no woman ever could have fancied such a fright- 
ful appendage to the sorrows of a woman. It 
iust have been a man ; some spiteful old crea- 
ture, who wished to make his wife look as ugly 
as himself. i always had a fear of widowhood ; 
and that was the reason why I dreaded poor Ni- 

quet’s dying. Every time he had the gout, I am 
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sure I suffered a martyrdom, andftelt ten times 
worse than he ever did when the March winds 
brought on the rheumatism; and when, at the 
latter end of hls existence, he used, poor man, 
(I could cry my eyes out when I think of it,) to 
be half strangled with the asthma, I never could 
sleep at night without dreaming of bombazin 
apd crape.’ 

The ‘tear had ceased to fall’ with Madame 
Niquet for a cold husband, and the sergeant be- 

n to suspect that she knew somewhat more of 
the invisibility of love, that she thought it prop- 
er or prudent to avow. It was evident that she 
was a pupil of the modern school of philosophy, 
and was averse to let useless sighs and tears dis- 
turb the serenity of her repose; and but that her 
condition in life required the observance of the 
accustomed ceremonials, he began to question 
whether his poor cousin, Mercier, might not 
have rested witn his ancestors, and have been 
speedily forgotten. Madame Niquet, to do her 
justice, had been very particular in observing 
the quarantine of seclusion for the prescribed 
time, and had not given auything like open en- 
couragement to the many aspirants to a place in 
her affections, but it was evident that there was 
something more on the tapis, than was publicly 
acknowledged. 

Discoveries of importance are generally made 
by accident; and, at the present inoment, it was 
not very difficult to perceive that Madame Ni- 
quet was not inclined to be a party involved in 
solving the mystery. Day by day, however,she 
appeared to throw off the mask of sorrow: and 
it was not until she came bounding, like a 
achool-girl, some few days after the commence- 
ment of our tale, into the apartment of Suzette 
and the sergeant, that any clue could be obtain- 
ed towards the elucidation of her tactics d’amour. 
She had now cast off the last slight semblance of 
her widowed state, and with more than her usu- 
al elasticity of spirits, announced the arrival of 
Captain Philippe Survillers at the chateau. The 
sergeant received the intelligence with a pro- 
longed whistle, which intimated anything but 
true satisfaction at the information thus unex- 
pectedly communicated ; Suzette looked rather 
foolish, and Madame Niquet assumed that kind 
of air which seems tosay there is something 
more in the wind than you have yet dreamed of. 

‘Andif the captain has come back to the 
chateau, I do not see, cousin Niquet, what con- 
sequence it canbe to you or me. You have 
growrn lider, and 1 hope he has grown wiser, 
than he was ten years ago.’ 

Madame Niquet elevated her head rather 
proudly, and looked at the sergeant as spitefully 
as if he was an offender that a glance could 
wither. She condescended only to exclaim 
‘Umph!’ and was making a hasty exit, when a 
loud burst of laughter from the sergeant caused 
her to turn round, and lay aside her momentary 


dignity. se 
‘Bo not be angry, cousin Niquet, at my remind- 
ing you that you have turned over a few pages of 
the annuals. Why, look round at my three lit- 
tle illustrations; they are the finest helps to a 
man’s memory, and frequently prevent him 
from doing foolish things.’ 
‘And pray what foolish thing have I done” 
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cried Madame Niquet, withsome slight degree 
of asperity. et (ee 

‘The foolish thing you are doing, is believing 
that Philippe Survilliers is a sigve to your 
charms, without having a single reason to base 
your vanity upon. Truly, widews have odd 
fancies.’ ee 

‘I may have my reasons for thinking as I 
please, without consulting you, I suppose, cous- 
in Mercier ; and if the captain should recollect, 
now that he has returned, that since my poor 
dear husband died he has written very preity 
billets, I presume my good cousin Mercier will 
not object to a union between the families.’ 

‘But I should, at present, have very strong 
objections, insurmountable objections, Madame 
Niquet ; and it would not be very pleasant to my 
fair cousin to marry aman with a wife, who is 
not likely to die offat a moment’s notice to quit, 
even to please the heiress presumptiveto her 
husband’s hand. Captain Survillers is married, 
madame !” 

‘Married ! impossible !’ 

‘Then the impossibility is of some years stand- 

ing,’ replied the sergeant ; ‘but youseem always 
to bein a dream, Madame Niquet, forming a 
world of your own, and peopling it with imagi- 
nary beings, that, hike the fairies, only make 
their appearance to true believers in the 
ideal.’ 
Whatever might be the privateopinion of 
Madame Niquet on the subject of the tempora- 
ry altercation that had taken place between her 
and her cousin, she neverthelessdid not think 
proper to give it utterance. 

Suzette had remained silent: probably she 
might have felt something like jealousy at the 
preference given by Philippe to her cousin, or 
it might have been that she was fearful that 
some awkward reminiscences might be awaken- 
ed in the mind of the sergeant, by the notifica- 
tion of the arrival of her old suitor at the Cha- 
teau de Survilliers. 

The veteran was evidently somewhat annoy- 
ed at the presence of his former rival in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of his residence. He was 
in one of those odd humors in which men who 
really love their wives sometimes indulge, and 
scarcely knew whether he ought to suspect Su- 
zette of encouraging his return, fer it was un- 
announced, and therefore unexpeeted ; or wheth- 
er the love of play, in which Philippe was 
known to participate, had caused him to make a 
precipitate retreat from Paris. Ideas floated 
across his imagination that were by no means 
pleasant; and the slight confusion which 
Suzette had evineed on the first announcement 
of Philippe’s return, fed the embers of jealousy, 
which only wanted a breath of wind to fan them 
into a flame. 

Jealousy, like love, seems to be the “Willo’ 
the Wisp’ of the mind ; and is productive of 
more evils in domestic life, than all the other 
passions that are mixed up in the composition 
of human nature ; and Suzette began to fear, al- 
though she had been silent, that her husband 
might consider her eyes had given expression to 
feelings, that, with her, had died a natural 
death ; feelings that shone with arainbow-beam 
over a little moment of her existence, and faded 
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away into nothingness as speedily as they had 
been born. 

The return of Philippe was not hailed with 
much demonstration ef joy by the villagers; he 
had been long absent, and little benefit was an- 
ticipated from his return. When self has todo 
with public affairs, the profit to always calcula- 
ted previous to the display of sentiment; there- 
fore, as the expectations were on a limited 
scale, the rejoicings were modified by a prudent 
reserve. Besides, he was married ; and mar- 
ried men sometimes lose caste ; though that is 
not always the case in France: nor, as certain 
volumes attest, in countries somewhat nearer 
at home. But although Philippe was married, 
he was not a whit reformed. The dew-drop 
that clings to the peta's of arose, exists not on 
a tenure more fragile than the promises of 
amendment made by a man that can be led on 
by every shadow of pleasure. The same laxity 
of morals, the same disregard of principle that 
marked the progress of his youth, still distin- 
guished his character ; and not even the posses- 
sion of a wife, whose amiable qualities might 
have put the unamiable propensities of his na- 
ture to shame, could induce him to cast off the 
principles he had, unfortunately for himself im- 
bibed in hisyouth. They clung to him witha 
tenacity that defied expulsion. One of the 
brightest passages that we meet with in looking 
over the backward pages of life, is the re- 
cord that is traced by memory of kind or noble 
acts performed by ourselves towards any of our 
fellow-creatures. Phillppe had but few of these 
reminiscences ; and, therefore, the past was ever 
fo him as a sealed book, to which he was seldom 
desirous of referring. 

Philippe was not slow in making advances 
towards arenewalof friendship with Sergeant 
Mercier, who, although he would have prefer- 
red that distance had still divided them, could 
not refuse to be on amicable terms. ‘To say 
truth, the sergeant began to feel a little uneasy 
at his frequent visits tothe cottage ; and though 
he tried to persuade himseif that it was only ter 
the purpose of indulging in a flirtation with 
Madame Niquet, he fancied he had observed 
him once or twice look somewhat too signifi- 
cantly at Suzette: and, like may silly men who 
let their fancies run riot against reason, he was 
not content to keep his thoughts to himself, but 
in a foolish moment thought proper to make 
Suzette his confidante, who, not being the best 
pleased at being suspected, without having giv- 
en him cause of offence, complained most bit- 
terly to Madame Niquet of the cruelty and in- 
justice of her husband. As the latter lady had 
not forgotten the little sergeant for reminding 
her of the approach of those disagreeable little 
appendages to ladies that follow the steps of 
time, and are known by the familiar term of 
crown’s-feet, she entered fullyinto the details 
of Suzette’s disquietude, and, with some slight 
degree of jealousy that Philippe should have 
glanced at any other person than herself, promnis- 
ed that she would do the best in her power to 
make her cousin Mercier own that he was the 
variest Ane du Village. Females should not 
betray the secrets of their sex; but let it be 
universally known, that when a woman is re- 
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solved to make a man look like a fool, she suc- 
ceeds in nine instances out of ten ; and itis very 
extraordinary that men generally appear anxious 
to place themselves in very equivocal situations. 
Accident or design favors the female speculator ; 
whiie the male one, Heaven help him! consid- 
ers her to be the beau ideal of innocence and 
simplicity. wha 

It was net long before Philippe Survilliers 
put himself in a position that led on to conse- 
quences which he had not taken into his calcu- 
lation. Tactitian as he was in the mysteries of 
the heart, he had, in this instance, miscalculated 
his resources. 

The shadows of evening were gradually clos- 
ing over the last beams of the day; the sergeant 

‘as occupied in attending to the affairs of his 
little farm, while Suzette was enjoying the fresh- 
ness of the breeze on the lawn before the cot- 
tage, and carolling one of those sweet little 
chansons that are jpeculiar to the peasantry of 
Normany, as she rested herself, after the fashion 
of her countrywomen, on two chairs, when her 
quietude was suddenly broken in upon by the 
appearance of Captain Survilliers. ; 

Suzette started up in alarm, half suppressing 
a shriek, with which, at the first moment of her 
surprise, she was about to summon her husband 
to her assistance, while Philippe imploringly 
entreated her to be silent, and at least to listen 
to what he had to say. 

But, deaf to his pleadings, Suzette was hasti- 
ly retiring into the cottage, when her further 
progress was arrested by his seizing her 
hand. 

‘Suzette,’ he exclaimed, ‘this coyness is cruel. 
Think you that I believe your affectation of re- 
gard for that dilapidated piece of human nature, 
your husband? It is not only improbable, but 
it is actually impossible.’ 

‘It is nevertheless true,’ rejoined Suzette, 
calmly but firmly. 

A smile of incredulity curled the lip of Philip- 
pe, as he replied, 

‘I suppose that I married for love, also: uni- 
ted myself for love to a woman whose only re- 
commendation was the louis d’ors that rested in- 
vitingly onthe counter of the banque. Why, 
charming Suzette, you have more than enough 
of rustic simplicity.’ 

Philippe attempted to clasp her in his arms, 
but Suzette sprang from him with the speed ot 
a frightened bird, and beckoning to her child- 
ren, who were playing at some distance, they 
came in an instant at her.bidding. She threw 
her arms around them, and looking earnestly in 
the face of Philippe, said firmly, 

‘Behold, sir, here are my protectors.’ 

‘Would you destrey me” said Philippe. 

‘Rather say I would save you,’ replied Su- 
zette. 

‘Save!’ exclaimed Philippe. ‘Save !—this is 
worse than mockery. You know not how deep- 
ly, dearly I love you. In my case preservation 
is destruction, dearest Suzette.’ 

‘Dearest Suzette” was immediately echoed 
by afemale veice ina tone of mockery from a 
little clump of shrubs that grew close beside the 
spot where Suzette was standing, and re-echoed 
by the deep bass voice of the sergeant, who ad- 
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vanced from the cottage 4t the same moment 
that Madame Niquet swiftly emerged from the 
concealment of theshrubbery. The loud taunt- 
ing laugh with Which that lady greeted the mo- 
mentarily subdued captain, spoke rather of wo- 
men’s passion than mirth, and the cold sneering 
politeness that the old sergeant evinced, as he 
thanked him for his very kind attentions and in- 
tentions towards his wife, showed him that he 
had got snared by some means, whether by de- 
sign or accident he knew not. A dilemma was 
not new to Philippe, but he had not calculated 
at being so suddenly surprised, and therefore 
paused a while to consider in what manner it 
would be best to place his new assailants in the 
background. He soon found that if he trusted 
only to his wits for his escape, he must act 
warily, for Madame Niquet seemed determined 
to give a breadth of coloring to the picture that 
he had not anticipated. In one hand she held 
before his visual faculties a somewhat crumpled 
piece of paper, bearing the impress of his signa- 
ture, while with the forefinger of the other she 
pointed to a passage which appeared to create 
anything but pleasant sensations in the mind of 
Philippe. Those black and white evidences of 
the fallibility of promises are generally produc- 
tive of mischief, and Philippe determined for the 
future to set his face agaipst all those modern 
improvements that to tend to the furtherance of 
universal intellectuality. When a man has 
jeopardized his character frequen‘ly, he becomes 
less careful et concealing it, but still it is an 
awkward position to be placed in, when apolo- 
gies seem to freeze upon the lips like the drop- 
pings from the eaves in a winter’s frost, that 
coagulate before they can legally divorce them- 
selves from the edge of the tiles. Boldness was 
the only resource left him; and as he did not 
think it necessary to consult truth on the oc- 
casion, or even to consider that circumstances 
must correspond to ensure the belief of his story, 
his exculpatory address was a confused mass of 
palpable improbabilities. He assured the ser- 
geant that his attentions to Suzette were Pla- 
tonic, perfectly innocent, and that they were 
simply intended to curb the vanity and check 
the troublesome advances of Madame Niquet, 
whose concealment he had observed, and was 
delighted to seize upon the opportunity which 
thus offered itself to eenvinee her that, as a mar- 
ried man, he had a heart of adamant. 

‘A wonderful transformation,’ exclaimed 
Madame Niquet, sneeringly, ‘but too sudden to 
be credited. May I presume to ask Captain 
Survilliers whether his heart was so cold, 
cramped, and hardened, when he wrote to me 
as his dearest, sweetest, best beloved, angelic 
Adele Niquet ?” ' 

Philippe bit his lips with vexation; while his 
tormentor seemed to take almost a savage de- 
light in making him writhe under her satire.— 
The expose before Suzette was what he most 
dreaded, but on turning round in the hope of con- 
ciliating Madame Niquet, he found himself tete- 
a-tete with his annoyer, a situation somewhat 
disagreeable, though he was, on the other hand, 

lad to be with her alone. The sergeant had 
ed Suzette quietly away from the scene of ac- 
tion, and so haddeeply Philippe been engaged 


with his own reflections, that her exit had been 
unperceived. It was like giving new life to 
Philippe todiscover that he had now but one foe 
tocontend with, and indulging such a flattering 
opinion of the female sex, as to believe them ca- 
pable of being fooled by men at their pleasure, 
he began to try the experiment upon the feelings 
of the lady, of whom he now stood in some de- 
greeol awe. With all his knowledge of human 
nature, he knew little of the arts of women.— 
He had studied their susceptibility, love of sen- 
timent, enthusiasm and sympathy, with the ro- 
mantic ideality of feeling, but he had yet to 
learn that they could give a strong contrast to 
that delicate softness and sensibility when the 
fineness of those feelings were outraged. It was 
in vain that he endeavored to soothe the angry 
feelings of the disappointed coquette, who quit- 
ted his presence, like a sibyl of old, with a warn- 
ing to beware of the future. 

The scene which took place between Suzette 
and the sergeant in the interior of the cottage 
was a far more sentimental one than that which 
we have just described. She’ was weeping bit- 
terly, her cheek resting against that of her eldest 
child, who stood in silent wonderment at this 
unusual display of sorrow, ever and anon ming- 
ling a tear of sympathy with those that fell from 
the eyes of Suzette. Neither she nor the ser- 
geant seemed disposed for some minutes to dis- 
pel the haughty reserve that prevailed; he had 
no cause tochide, and she had noright to blame; 
therefore they were both placed in that very odd 
predicament in which man and wife semetimes 
stand, wishing to have a comfortable quarrel, 
yet net knowing how to begin it, for the simple 
want of beingabic to find the shadow of a reason 
for the indulgence of their laudable desires— 
At length the sergeant did venture, in a very sub- 
dued tone of voice, to ask his wife the cause of 
her present sorrow, and then resumed the in- 
teresting employment of see-sawing himself in a 
chair, accompanying each alternate motion with 
that melodious matrimonial melody that partakes 
of the mingled qualities of tone that is produced 
by the union of a yawn witha sigh. Suzette 
raised her eyes towards him with an expression 
that would have been irresistible te any man not 
wholly insensible to the pleading glances of a 
woman. She looked at him timidly, as though 
she feared that the inquiry he had made were to 
be the prelude toa torrent of reproaches; bnt 
no censure came, and the sergeant looked al- 
most foolishly humble as he said, ‘I believe, 
Suzette, I have been for some days making a 
most egregious ass of myself.’ 

‘In what way, my dear Mercier ?” asked Su- 
zette. 


‘By my idle suspicions,’ replied the sergeant. ° 


‘Are you jesting, Mercier, or is it really true 
that you indulged a thought, even for a moment, 
to my prejudice ” 

‘I have seen my error, and repent it,’ rejoined 
the sergeant. 

The deepening color that rose to the hitherto 
pale cheeks of Suzette proved that she felt the 
feice of the confession. Putting her child on 
one side, she advanced to her husband, and 
placing her hand, that was trembling with the 
conflicting emotions by which she was agitated 
on his shoulder, she said, 
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‘Is it pessible thet you eould give credence 
even to an idea that militated against my proved 
affection for you? Have I songht for woman’s 
bane—the honey of man’s adulation? Have | 
ever left the quiet of our hearth for the fete and 
the frolic? Have {1 been the careless wife, the 
neglectful mother, that you could indulge sus - 
picions which you ought to have spurned with 
scorn from your imagination? It was not just 
Mercier, to condemn me unheard " 

The sergeant drew his bveath laboriously ; his 
sight was dimmed by something like a tear, and 
as he pressed Suzette closely to his bosom, he 
exclaimed, ‘Forgive me!’ and sobbed likea child 
whose spirits have been subcued and almost 
broken by chidings. 

Where affection exists, forgiveness is never 


* pefused ; and, conscious of her own innocencein 


thought, word, and deed, Suzette scrupled not to 
give him the kiss of renewed love and friend 

ship, and the past was bapished like an unplea- 
sant drggm from her mind. 

‘Quarrel and kiss!’ cried Madame Niquet, 
who, having sent Philippe again on his travels, 
entered at this moment of perfect reconciliation 
—‘that is just what my dear departed husband 
and I used todo. All that, [am very ready to 
allow, is right in wedded life; but widows, with 
the crows’-feet, cousin Mercier, must quarrel 
without kissing, you knew.’ 

‘Which is much to their sorrow, cousin Ni- 
quet,’ replied the sergeant.’ 

‘And pray why should widows be sa very sor- 
rowful ? inquired Madame Niquet, with an affec- 
tation of gravity. 

‘Not because they are widowed,’ said the ser- 
geant, ‘but because they cannot find faith in man 
asecond time. Suzette and I shall not be the 
worse for this little browillerie, and you will, I 
hope, be better, since you have found out you 
were made the dupe of a lover au tors et au 
travers.’ 

‘ Toujours constant, jamais fidele,is the motto 
of all men,’ replied Madame Niquet. ‘Philippe 
shall be my dupe yet, or I have not the wit of a 
widow. But ! shall want the assistance of you 
and Suzette for the accomplishment of my de- 
signs. They are but inoutline as yet, and I have 
a desire to make them perfect specimens of art. 
You need not be jealous another time, cousin 
Mercier, for I will inform you, beforehand, that 
beth you and your wife—let her blush if she 
will—must be my active agents. Why, you look 
frightened, sergeant! Well, well, that does not 
surprise me, for I think if Suzette had as many 
wrinkles in her face as there are pot-hooks and 
hangers in a boy’s first copy-book, he would 
make strong love to her the very first opportunity 
that might offer.’ 

‘Would he? exclaimed the sergeant, starting 
up like a warrior who is summoned to battle by 
the beating of the drum—‘would he ” 

‘Bah! you know he would, and [ intend he 
should.’ 

‘Are you mad, cousin Niquet” cried the ser- 
eant, stamping his wooden leg upon the brick 
oor, much te the detriment of the baked earth. 

‘No,’ replied madame, ‘but so it must be, to 
prevent your having a return of your old com- 
plaint; a relapse, you know, is always exceed- 


ingly dangerous. I have secured a helpmate tor 
you in the person ef his wife, who has as strong 
a desire to cure him of his roving propensities as 
I have to box his ears soundly for his conduet to 
me. 

‘Leave me out of the plot, if you please,’ said 
Suzette. ‘Itappears that my happiness has al- 
ready been nearly wrecked in consequence of 
suspicions, which, I am ready to allow, circum- 
stances contributed to strengthen.?; 

‘To prove that Iam not jealous,’ interrupted the 
sergeant, ‘for once in my life, I will readily sign 
and seal a bond, giving unto my wife full authori- 
ty to actas a femme sole, to flirt, flatter, fidget, 
and frighten Captain Philippe Survilliers, to 
the utmost extent that my fair cousin with the 
erows’ feet may consider advisable.’ 

‘ Personalities, sergeant, are like wrinkles, 
very unpleasant companions to a lady's private 
memorandums, cousin Mercier. Put let the 
offenee pass. To me it is but like the cobweb 
that tickles the nose as one passes through a 
shrubbery—we brush it away, and think of it no 
more. But, my dear Suzette,you positively must 
be a person in my projected drama, or it cannot 
be brought out. Ishall arrange the situations, 
you shal! receive the applause, while my worthy 
cousin, who is cast to play the role of Cupid 
pro tem., shall not, in the end, have a leg to 
stand upon, not even a crow’s-foot.’ 

Madame Niquet, whom private pe had 
had made the warm advocate of public virtue, 
had entered into a league offensive and defen- 
sive, with Madame Survilliers, who, having 
property over which her husband had no con- 
trol,andin which he had no interest except 
such as his good behavior might warrant bim in 
expecting, was as anxious to reduce him to the 
standard of a reasonable being as any other wo- 
man placed under similar circumstances could 
possibly be. 

She had one unfortunate failing, and that was 
an inordinate degree of love for Philippe, whose 
follies she sometimes strove to palliate, and 
whose faults, after a little lady-like pouting she 
was always induced to torgive. The jealousy of 
Madame Niquet first made her acquainted with 
her husband’s love for Suzette, and, after much 
consultation between the two ladies, it was re- 
solved, that if it were possible to make Philippe 
suffer in the same way, some hopes might yet 
be retained of bringing him brek to his home, 
a steady, willing-to-be-governed, married gen- 
tleman. 

It was not long ere the plot which had been 
planned by Madame Niquet was put in execu- 
tion. Madame Survilliers, who was one of the 
loving portion of the creation, and perhaps more 
affectionate to the deceptive than she would 
have been towards the faithful possessor of her 
heart, was anxious to try any plan that was like- 
ly to restore the truent to her arms. Frequent 
consultations were privately held between her 
and the sergeant on the subject that bound her 
heart a captive to its pains. The probable ef- 
fects of the scheme were discussed again and 
again by the parties most interested, and the 
lady commissioner, who was the prime mover of 
the conspiracy, was appomted the plenipoten- 
tiary to arrange, and, perchance, aggravate the 
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matters in dispute between the contracting 
parties. O those pear, delightful opportunities 
of signal revenge upon the Teteapers of the feel- 
ings! Thoy arethe very manna that falls in 
the wilderness of love, to feed the hungry spirits 
of disappointed damsels—the leaven that raises 
the passions from a state of torpidity. Memory 
sometimes runs riot, and, like a midnight was- 
sailer, is lost in forgetfulness ; but when love is 
in the question, it has a tenacity which nothing 
but death or destruction can sever. The poor 
trout, tortured by the angler, strives with all its 
powers to escape from the barbed hoak—but in 
vain ; and women, when once deeply indelibly 
in love, cannot get the stain out of the heart bv 
the application of all the acids that have ever 
been compounded by the skill of the chemist. 
Unwillingly, Suzette was, at length, persuaded 
to become a party in the attempt to rationalize 
a rake, who seemed not to be disposed to give 
up the empty dreamings of dissipated youth.— 
Philippe had ever been a slave to folly, and, as 
his sworn tormentor said, ‘might be led to play 
the fool at any moment by a woman's smile.’ 
The year had passed on from its springtide to 
its fall, before an opportunity offered to carry 
the grand measures which female ingenuity had 
devised—the moon, one autumn, not having 
been roused from her slumbers, or, like a lazy 
serving maiden, wishing to steal half an hour’s 
more repose than Mistress Nature generally 
thought necessary to allow, had scarcely begun 
to draw back the cloud-curtains of her bed, when 
indistinctness so completely veiled the localities 
around the cottage, that the approach of a vis- 
itor could only be known by the echo of his 
footsteps, that Suzette was sitting alone in her 
cottage before the cheering embers of a wood 
fire; the sergeant, Madame Niquet, and all the 
other members of the family, being assisting at 
one of those village fetes which are in France 
the general Sunday nights’ attraction to all ex- 
cept the higher classes. Philippe was generally, 
on these occasions, one of the gayest of the 
group with which he condescegded to mingle, 
and finding so fair an opportunity offer itself for 
another attempt upon the heart of Suzette, he 
stole away from the guinguette, and without 
waiting to attend to the customary forms of so- 
ciety, entered the cottage, and began again most 
impressively to plead his suit. Suzette, who 
was really alarmed, burst into tears, and en- 
treated him to leave the house, if he did not in- 
tend to seal her domestic misery fos ever. A 
smile of triumph passed over the features ot 
Philippe, as he replied, ‘Why, evenshould echo 
be a tell-tale, as the old gossips tell us she is, 
her voice would not be likely to reach the ears 
of my good old friend, who is engaged in ad- 
miring the ankles of the dancing girls, while 
you are left to indulge in the delightful amuse- 
ment afforded by'solitary reflections. Ah! Su- 
zette! had you been mine, mine own adored, 
devotedly-attached love, how different had been 
your fate! pleasure would have gilded the pass- 
ing hour,—happiness would have been in your 
up, and I should have been spared the mise- 
ry of being hourly annoyed by the ostentatious 
display of an affection that is as cloying to my 
taste as sugar is to the palate of a person who 
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detests sweets. Our present meeting calls back 
the bliss of former times—when we met in the 
gaiety of youth, with hearts unfettered by the 
chains that the customs of the world cast around 
us, when I believed that your affections were 
mine. Alas! how fatally have I been deceiv- 
ed! 

‘I have not deceived you, sir,’ replied Suzette ; 
‘and if you think proper to let an illusion cheat 
your senses, I cannot see that I have any right 
to be blamed. Let me ask you whether I, asa 
wifc and a mother, have no duties to perform to 
my children and husband, and to heaven, that 
you ought to feel shame at asking me to forego? 
You would not wish to see my children worse 
than motherless; scorned, taunted with their 
mother’s guilt: to behold the man who once 
saved your life, drooping to an untimely grave 
through the treachery of the person for whom 
he risked his own life. No,no, Philippe, I can- 
not, even now, bclieve this of you.’ 

‘Believe that I love you, pretty pleader,’ said 
Philippe, ‘and leave moralizing to that sober, 
steady person, your wedded encumbrance.’ 

It was one of the most critical moments in the 
life of Suzette. Past times played likea dream 
over her memory, and Philippe fancied that his 
power over her affections was secure, when a 
hurried knocking at the outer door awakened 
him from the mental delusion in which he was 
indulging, and induced him to seek concealment 
in the adjoining room. He had scarcely time to 
make his escape before Madame Niquet entered. 
She was apparently almost choked with convul- 
sive sobbings; and as she contrived to conceal 
one side of her face with her handkerchief, 
Philippe, who was peeping through the half- 
opened door, did not observe the signs she made 
to Suzette before she began to explain the cause 
of her agitation. 

‘Suzette, my dear Suzette,’ cried Madame Ni- 
quet, with an emphasis that was spitefully ac- 
curate, ‘it is as we feared ; that horrible Madame 
Survilliers, that pattern of propiety, has suc- 
ceeded in her attempts to wean the affections of 
the sergeant from you. I could not have be- 
lieved it, had I not been an eye-witness. | 
watched them: my poor deceived Suzette, and 
—I am sure it would kill you if 1 were to tell 
you all. Good heavens, child, how pale you 
look!—I will get you a glass of water before I 
tell you one word more ; and she hastened tothe 
apartment where Philippe had sought conceal- 
ment. It was impossible to effect an escape. 
Madame Niquet shrieked in affected affright, and 
the hydra-hearted lover was compelled to come 
forth te listen to a tale anything but pleasant to 
his self-love, and Madame Niquiet took especial 
care to make the worst of a bad business, and 
soon succeeded in rendering Philippe as com- 
pletely miserable as any married man, whose 
wife has her own property in her own hands, 
can possibly be made, when he has something 
like a suspicion that she may take a fancy to 
leave his purse empty. The condolence offered 
by Madame Niquiet was as jesuiticalas his own 
proceedings, and Suzette, who had buried her 
face in an embroidered tablier, appeared to be 
too much agitated te give any opinion upon the 
widow’s recapitulation of passing events. Man 
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inen ave deceived with their eyes open, and, in 
this instance, Philippe was a martyr to his be- 
lief. Instigated by Madame Niquet, he accom- 
panied her and Suzette to the place where he 
was assured his wife was planning his ruin with 
Sergeant Mercier. The old-established axiom 
that the causers of pain suffer it with less forti- 
tude than those who strive to ameliorate the sor- 
rows of their fellow-creatures, was proved to 
be true in the case of Philippe Survilliers. His 
conscience rose up in judgment against him, 
and, for once in his life, he really felt surprised 
that any person living had the power to render 
him uncomfortable. He was disquieted in his 
mind ; vague thoughts flitted across his imagina- 
tion, that seemed to offer corroborative evidence 
of the truth of the story he had heard, and 
amongst the chaotic mass of circumstances that 
bewildered him, he thought he could discover 
something like a foundation for the intelligence 
that made him at the moment miserable. 

Madame Niguet, after having extorted from 
him a promise of secrecy and silence, pioneered 
him to his own chateau, and placed him in a po- 
sition where all that passed between the sergeant 
and his wife could be distinctly seen and heard. 
The sergeant was seated on a couch beside Mad- 
ame Survilliers, whose hand rested carelessly 
upon his shoulders, while she appeared to be 
looking in his facr with a degree of interest that 
might have roused the jealousy of any mode- 
rately attached person. Philippe’s eyes were 
employed in watching the apparently affection- 
ate pair, and his ears had full occupation in list- 
ening to fhe smoothly-turned sentences that were 
addressed by the lady to the sergeant... ‘That Ais 
wife could be false had never entered most dis- 
tantly into the ideas of Philippe, and the desper- 
ate wound that was thus given by the discovery 
to his self-esteem was increased by Madame’s 
expressing almost the same thoughts, words, and 
wishes that he had been accustomed to give ut- 
terance to in his interviews with Suzette. It 
was with difficulty that Madame Niquet could, 
ut times, keep him in his concealment; and it 
inust be acknowledged that she charitably en- 
deavored to increase his agitation by every little 
device she could summon to her aid. Suzette, 
meanwhile, had withdrawn to a distant part*of 
the saloon, and whether the convulsive move- 
ments that were at times discerna>le were caused 
by her sobs or laughter, it would have taken a 
wiser person than Philippe todecide. Madame 
Survilliers was eloquent in her eulogiums on the 
manly graces of the sergeant, and disparaged 
even the few good qualities that her husband 
possessed as effectively as his most bitter enemy 
could have desired. 

‘Did you fancy, my dear sergeant,’ said the 
lady, ‘that I married him for love? The thought 
is too ridiculous. It was with me a mere mar- 
riage de convenance. He wanted money, and, 
to say the truth, my reputation being somewhat 
soiled, I thought it best to repair it by taking a 
husband.’ 

*A wedded encumbrance, my dearest,’ rejoin- 
ed the sergeant, ‘but it was an excusable sacri- 
fice on your part. It is ridiculous to think how 
the captain fancies, while he is eyeing the danc- 
ing girls, and playing with their ringlets, as the 


breeze brushes them towards his cheek, that his 
wife is left to enjoy her own solitary reflections.’ 

‘With you for a companion, mon brave!” re- 
sponded madame. 

‘Though a is a tell-tale, mine own adored, 
devotedly-attached love,’ continued the sergeant, 
‘she will not be likely to whisper of our endear- 
ments in hisear. I know you never loved him: 
indeed, such a circumstance would have been as 
impossible as that I could have forgotten the bliss 
of former times.’ 

‘His very professions of affection are as cloy- 
ing to my taste, as sugar is to the palate of one 
who detests sweets,’ said madame; ‘and being 
aware that some day a discovery would most 
likely take place, 1 contrived to keep my money 
in my own power ; now I shall at once provide 
for the children;—-the bond is prepared, and 
ready for my signature, and that once done, my 
brave sergeant, we will fly, and leave Philippe 
to moralize on the faithfulness of his wife, if 
you still think you really love me.’ 

‘Pretty pleader,’ said the sergeant, bending 
over her hand in an attitude that roused the 
wrath of Philippe to fever heat. 

‘Fly! whither, madam ? cried Captain Sur- 
veilliers furiously, as he rushed into the apart- 
ment, despite of the efforts of Madame Niquet 
to detain him longer to listen to the punish- 
ment that had been prepared for him, and he 
raved against women until his vocabulary of in- 
vectives appeared to be quite exhausted. Su- 
zette and Madame Niquet filled up the back- 
ground of the picture; and each took occasion 
to remind him of his professed affection for 
themselves. . 

‘Find consolatien in my smiles,’ said Madame 
Niquet; ‘sunbeams are always most lovely af- 
ter a shower; and you have so frequently prais- 
ed the sunniness of my eyes, you know, my own 
dear captain.’ 

‘Remember your promises to me,’ echeed Su- 
zette. 

‘Peace, devils! exclaimed Philippe, writh- 
ing under the agony of rage, mortification, and 
disapointment, ‘ man’s curse is woman!” 

‘Why, captain" shrieked Madame Niquet, 
at the very top of her voice, ‘two hours ago 
Suzette was an angel; and I was ence your an- 
gel also. Why, you used to kneel and pray to 
me. Come, kneel down, and let me hear you 
gay your prayers again !’ 

Madame Surveilliers began to feel somethin 
like pity for her half-distracted helpmate, aa 
with calmness assured him, that, like himself, 
she found it impossible to account for the be- 
stowal of her affections. She regretted that it 
should be the cause of pain to him; but, after 
the present rather unpleasant discovery, she 
thought it would be better that he should be 

put in possession of the whole truth. 

‘Yes,’ interrupted the sergeant, ‘you know, 
captain, that Jove is as invincible as the grand 
army; therefore, as things are as they are, bear 
your fate with philosophy, as I have done.’ 

‘And,’ said Madame Niquet, ‘instead of revil- 
ing and upbraiding two poor heart-broken wo 
men, whose love for you is the cause of their 
anguish, soothe their deep sorrows; for their 
tears, while they are clinging round you, give 
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evidence that you will not be left discenso- 
late.‘ 


Philippe grew furious; his wife kept provok- 
ingly calm, and entreated him to believe that 
nothing but her making a full confession of all 
her past and present follies, could convince him 
that she was acting with the most perfect pro- 
priety, both towards ‘him and the children, by 
adopting the course of conduct she was now 
pursuing. 

‘ Children ! exclaimed Philippe, with a look 
of horror. 

‘Let me confess all without interruption,’ 
continued Madame Surveilliers; « permit me 
to call in my loves, and have the happiness of 
hearing them call me mother. Behold them, 
she said, as two fine girls entered at her bidding, 
and around whose necks she fondly folded her 
arms, while Philippe wes with difficulty pre- 
vented from laying violent hands upon these 
unexpected additions to his family circle, by 
the united exertions of Suzette and Madame Ni- 
quet, while his wife defied his power, and dared 
him te execute any one of the various threats 
which he held out to reduce her again to obe- 
dience 

The scene now began to assume a new char- 
acter. «Philippe sank on a couch, half exhaust- 
ed from passion and mortified pride; while Mad- 
ame Surveilliers acted her role in the drama 
with what is called a startling effect—so much 
so, that Philippe began to evince symptoms of 
womanish weakness, which his unrelenting 
helpmate seemed to take pleasure in exciting, 
and Madame Niquet spitefully contrived to add 
fuel to the flame, whenever an opportunity of- 
fered. 

‘They are two sweet darlings, captain,’ said 
Madame Niquet. ‘Do but look at them, and fan- 
ey them yourown. You know you have had 
many odd fancies, captain, that has proved 
qtite as delusive. Why, you ought to show 
something like a fatherly feeling towards the 
little ones.’ 

‘The captain is considering which of the 
twain is to be his tavorite, said the sergean‘; 
‘or probably debating in his mind whether his 
present position between the fire of two rivals 
will long be tenable.’ 

Philippe began to be more vehement than 
polite in his expressions, often giving vent to 
ebullitions of rage that would have been start- 
ling to those around him, had they not been 
well assured tliat he was powerless. Madame 
Surveilliers began to find that it was almost time 
to bring this scene to a close. The tell-tale 
dew that dimmed her eye, told her that she 
could not much longr conceal the feelings of her 
heart; and after a struggle to assume a degree of 
calmness, she addressed herself to her husband. 

‘Philippe,’ she said, ‘we understand each oth- 
er better than we have hitherto done. My claim 
upon your affections were ‘the louis d’ors that 
rested so invitingly on the counter of the Ban- 
que;’ therefore, as our ideas so perfectly assim- 
late, we shall not quarrel on that subject. Nei- 
ther need not we dispute respecting my dispos- 
ing of those said louis d’ors, which are of right 
my own, as it may best please me; for you 
would have liberally given them to thechildren 
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of Suzette. You see, Philippe, that I know all; 
you have been betrayed One parting favor, 
however, I must ask, and I will not hear of a re- 
fusal;—it is that you will witness the bond by 
which I transfer my property to these dear chil- 
dren. Sanctioned by your name, my indisere- 
tion will pass for virtue: and virtue, like other 
articles of commerce, is always marketable ’ 

‘I can die, Madame,’ said Philippe, ‘but I can- 
not, wil not, sign my own disgrace.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ returned madame, ‘you have not al- 
ways been so particular, as your promises to the 
two ladies who are now preferring their claims 
giveevidence. I have borne your irregularities 
and neglect patiently and silently; at the con- 
fession of my own faults you grow violent. Are 
not my rights equal to yours, or was woman 
created to suffer, not to speak; to be wronged, 
yet not permitted to revenge ?—It appears that 
we both deceived ourselves when we married, 
and it is only at the hour of separating that 
each makes a full discovery of the follies of the 
other. I have long known that I possessed the 
smallest share of your heart, and that trifle I 
now render back: it may at some future time 
be useful to yourself. Will you give your at- 
testation to my signature to this bond ?” 

‘Never 

‘Then I thus perform my promise and yours ;’ 
and Madame Surveilliers took a pen, and delib- 
erately signed her name to the deed before her. 
Phillippe was almost phrenzied with rage, and 
rushing forward he seized the paper, yet wet 
with the newly-written name, and was about 
to tearit into atoms when his hand,was arrested 
by Suzette, who thought the poor man had been 
sufficiently punished by his sworn tormenters, 
and the action was followed by a laugh of bitter 
irony that plainly proved to Philippe he had 
been the subject of some mystification. The 
group gathered around the astonished Philippe 
whe stood holding the scrawl in his hand, and 
looking marvellously like a person placed within 
a magic circle. 

‘Stratagems are fair, captain,’ said the ser- 
geant, ‘and you find ours has been a harmless 
one. The next time you trouble yourself about 
other men’s wives, bearthe scene you have just 
seen acted in remembrance, and learn that, how- 
ever inferior they may be in station, honor and 
virtue are as dearly prized by them as if they 
were your superiors. Had I not the most per- 
fect confidence in the truth of my little Su- 
zette, your conduct would have rendered our 
married life anything but happy. Your disappear- 
ance from the dance was not unobserved, your 
footsteps were closely followed by my fair cous- 
in, who some little time ago, believed that love 
and youth were of the class of evergreens, and 
although the exposure ‘you have*undeggone may 
have been somewhat severe, you must acknowl- 
edge you richly deserved it. I beg to return 
him madame, to your arms, to reclaim my two 
children, who were only lent for the evening, 
and, with your permission, keep Suzette to 
cheer my own domestic hearth free from the 
encumbrances of persevering married rakes.’ 

‘And i, said Madame Niquet, curtseying for- 
mally, ‘of returning to Captain Surveilliers the 
promises he voluntarily made me. As the law 























does not allow him two wives at a time, 
my case is hopeless, and his letters are use- 
less: therefore, my dear faithless lever, put 
them in your pocket, or in the fire, as may best 
please you, and never trust a widow again, espe- 
cially if you are at the same time making love 
to her cousin’s wife.’ 

‘Without the consent of her husband,’ inter- 
rupted the sergeant. 

‘And without the consent of the wife also,’ 
said Madame Niquet. 

‘My permission was never asked,’ said Mad- 
ame Surveilliers, ‘and it might not have been 
granted if it had been, for few wives are inclin- 
ed to give up their purchases.’ 

‘Although they sometimes make bad bargains, 
said Madame Niquet. 

‘I have been a party in this little plot against 
you, though not a very active one,’ said Suzette; 
‘but I havealways indulged the idea that your 
errors arose rather from thoughtlessness than 
from worse motives. The most aggravated par- 
ties in this case are the wives, and if they are 
inclined to look over what has passed, you may 
forgive the temporary punishment that they 
have inflicted upon you.’ 

Philippe looked as foolish as any man caught 
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in his own snare could possibly do. Suzette 
led him up to Madame Survilliers, who held out 
her hand, and with a smile said, 

‘Am I to understand that my husband confess- 
es himself conquered by this stratagem of his 
wife, who loves him as much as he loves the 
ouis d’ors ?” 

‘No more on that subject,’ said Philippe; ‘I 
own I have deserved more than all that I have 
met with.’ 

‘And how much more ?? asked Madame Ni- 
quet archly. 

‘As much as your charity can bestow upon 
me,’ replied Philippe. 

‘My charity is on a very limited scale with 
respect to men in general,’ said Madame Niquet; 
‘but kiss and be friends, as the old saying goes, 
and endeavor to copy the happiness that now 
crowns, and I trust ever will do, the wedded 
life of the wooden-legged sergeant.’ 

Philippe took the hand of his wife: Madame 
Niquet asserted that a tear fell upon it: and Mad- 
ame Survei''iers had, from that time to the 
present, no fault to find with her husband. We 
would therefore advise all wives, similarly situ- 
ated, tocall in henceforward a widow to ar- 
range their domestic disputes. 


—— 
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‘A low snug dwelling, and in good repair.’ 
Tue Honeymoon. 

The tourist who visits the beautiful scenery 
of Dunbarton and Stirlingshire, will not sup- 
pose that it can be much indebted either to 
the poet or painter for the celebrity it has 
gained. Its descriptive character, so varied 
and magnificent—uniting opposite effects, as 
the softened outline of lake and ‘lonely isle’ 
contrasts itself with the savage grandeur of 
alpine mountain ; while legendary tale and 
historical associations blend intimately with 
its beauties, and confer on this remantic dis- 
trict a charm which nething artificial can 
achieve. 

And yet, and but a few years since, these 
lovely scenes were viewed by few except 
those resident in their immediate locality — 
Difficult of access, a spell seemed thrown a- 
round their loveliness, which forbad the stran- 
gertoapproach. At last the wizard came— 
the magic pen of Scott disclosed beauties 
which had been hidden from the world, and 
obtained for his own loved ‘land of the moun- 
tain and the flood’ that fame so long unclaim- 
ed, and now so willingly conceded. 

Thirty years ago, and at times only, the 
pilgrim step of some ardent worshipper of 
nature ‘ sought the wild heaths ot Uam Var,’ 
or lingered among the 


* copsewood grey 
That waves and weeps on Loch Achray, 
And mingles with the pine trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Benvenue.’ 


But now thousands visit these romantic 
scenes, rescued from obscurity by the splen- 
did creations of ‘Scotland’s honored bard,’ 
and from which, ia fair return, the poet ob- 
tained his happiest inspirations. 

[t was late in September, and aday which 
throughout had been louring and windy, be- 
came more and mere stormy as evening ap- 
proached. Warned by unequivocal indica- 
tions of a coming tempest, the fisherman had 
secured his skiff, and the shooter abandoned 
the moor. The herd, returned frcm the hill- 
side, had thrown off the dripping plaid—his 
dog was already asleep before the fire, and his 
wife occupied in preparing their humble sup- 
per. Through all the extent of a highland 
strath, all had »sought their dwellings. It 
was full time, indeed, for a wilder night was 
rarely witnessed at the equinox. 

From the parlor windows of a lenely man- 
sion situated in the same glen, a glare of light 
streamed redly through the haze of evening ; 
and within, twe persons might have been dis- 
covered seated comfortably at either side ofa 
sparkling wood fire. 

On one ‘the signet sage’ of middle life was 
visibly imprinted. He was still a stout and 
vigorous man, although climate had assisted 
time in sapping a framework which seemed 
calculated to resist the assaults of both togeth- 
er, The expression of his features bespoke 
intelligence and decision; and without tak- 
ing inte account some peculiarities im his 
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Jack, look the names over—and let us know 
how we are to address our visitors.’ 

The younger of the two took the cards, and 
read their addresses carelessly. 

‘¢Mr. Melville, Figtree-court, Temple.’ [ 
hate lawyers.’ 

‘And I, also, have a hereditary dislike to 
the profession. But I won’t play Penruddock 
to-night, and converse with the templar ‘in 
the open air. Who comes next? 

‘¢Captain Henry Bouverie, 57th regi- 
ment.’’ 

‘By heaven! a welcome guest. I was bri- 

gaded, Jack, with the old * Die-hards’ at Al- 
buera. We took fourteen hundred men into 
action ; and when the day closed, the three 
regiments had scarcely four hundred bayon- 
ets with the colors. Ifa fifty-seventh dog 
straggled hither and could only name his reg- 
iment, he might live and die here. Who 
comes third file.’ 
‘¢Mr. Arthur O’ Donel, Balla- -Balla—Bal- 
lama ’ D—-—it, the name’s intermin- 
able. Some ‘gentleman from Ireland’ on 
what he calls a tower, partly in search of the 
picturesque, and partly in hopes of grabbing 
some silly heiress or doting widow in the 
course of his peregrinations.’ 

‘No matter—a countryman—Ceade millia 
fealtheagh! But here they come.’ 

‘The belated travellers entered in the same 
order in which their cards had been delivered. 
The lawyer acted as advanced guard, the sol- 
dier supported him, andthe gentleman with 
the interminable address formed the reserve. 

They all passed muster gallantly. The 
lawyer was a smart, dapper, little man, nest- 
ly dressed in black, with easy manners, and 
features which bespoke calm thought and qui- 
et intelligence. The soldier looked what he 
was—and no one could mistake the country to 
which hiscompanion appertained. Although 
in his language and address Mr. O’ Donel had 
nothing prominently national, still the ex- 

pression of his face was of that mercurial 
character peculiar to denizens of the Emerald 
Isle—that mixture of firmness and humor 
which gave assurance that in the gentleman 
with the interminab'e address you had a ‘right 
merrie’ comrade over night, and a friend, 
should necessity require, ready to ‘go the 
whole hog in the morning, ‘and no mistake.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ quoth the commander, ‘brief 
ceremony is best at all times, and more par- 
ticularly after men have been pelted by a 
storm on a highland hill. Pray be seated.— 
On with more wood, Jack. I am called Co- 
lonel O’Flagherty—a Conservative to the 
back bone, and one who swears by the Duke 
of Wellington. This gentleman isa kinsman 
ef the same name—one of those nondescript 

animals yclept Whigs; and I lament to add, 
although young, an incorrigible offender.— 
Finding his conversion hopeless, we eschew 
politics by mutual consent; and, like two ar- 
mies in the fleld who wish to decline an ac- 
tion, we avoid a trial of strength, although 
new and then we indulge in some smart skir- 
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mishing at the outposts. Mr. Melville, I bid 
youwelcome. . You look too honest for a law- 
yer—and had not that accursed court been 
emblazoued on your card, none would have 
suspected it. Captain Bouverie, | claim you 
asacomrade. | spent abloody day on the 
left flank of your glorious regiment. Mr. 
O’Donel, give me a eountryman’s hand.— 
Don’t believe all that my cousin Jack will 
say, for, with all their failings, I leve the lads 
of the sod. But here comes supper. I'll 
tease you with no apologies—soldiers and 
sportsmen must ‘rough it’ now and then—and 
I'll back Maggie my cook for brandering @ 
black cock against any lass in Dunbarton- 
shire.’ 

That the commander’s eulogy was deserved 
might have been inferred from-the perform- 
ance of the company. Sportsmen and sol- 
diers enjoy the reputation of being excellent 
trenchermen, and consequently Maggie's 
brander and salmon cutlets underwent a heavy 
visitation. 

‘Gentlemen, we will now close up to the 
centre,’ said the colonel, as the lassie remev- 
ed the cloth, and deposited a huge china bow] 
with all necessary appurtenances upon the 
table. ‘Jack, I will entrust the bruist to thee 
Would that thy politics were as orthodox as 
thy punch.’ 

If there be comtort and consolation in a 
stoup of hot toddy, it will be felt additionally 
should the night be tempestuous, and the 
scene, ‘a highland home.’ So thought the 
colonel’s v:sitors; round went the punch; 
and, sooth to say, the office of the colonel’s 
kinsman was any thing but a sinecure. 

‘Gentlemen, we have drunk our sovereign 
—God bless her!—and now we will fill to 
‘The Duke.’ 

‘What Duke ?—Devonshire or Leinster ?’ 
inquired the punch-maker, with a smile. 

‘Jack,’ returned the commander solemnly, 
‘there is one Waterloo, and one Duke. If the 
Whig ones wait till their bealths float on the 
surface of my toddy, as honest Bob Burns 
says, ‘by my saul, they’ll waitawee.’ Come, 
gentlemen,’ the host after a pause continued, 
‘one bumper more, and letit be a high one. 
The presence of my young comrade recalls 
scenes gone by, and in fancy I stand once 
more on the bloody ridge of Albuera. Alas! 
that glory should be bought sodear. Atnine 
in the morning, six thousand Britishbayonets 
giittered on the hill—at two that afternoon, 
the parting volley which fell heavily on 
Soult’s beaten columns, was delivered from 
fifteen hundred muskets. I eseaped unwound- 
ed: but the friend of my youth—he whom I 
loved dearer than a brother—died at my side , 
and the last sound that passed his lips wasa 
cheer as he saw the French give way before 
the slaughtering volleys of the Fusileers.— 
Coine, gentlemen, we drink a silent toast— 
To the memory of those who fell at Albuera !’ 

‘And where could a soldier meet death so 
well?’ exclaimed Captain Bouverie, as the 
colonel sighed heavily. ‘The breach or bat- 
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tle-field should ever be his resting-place.— 
Many have survived a glorious hour on which 
te meet their fate, and dragged on life through 
years of poverty and suffering—a burden to 
themselves—a cause of misery to others.’ 

‘I could relate a tale,’ observed the com- 
mander, ‘which would po‘nt that moral well. 
It was indeed a strange adventure. The 
night is yet young, gentlemen, and | will tell 
you asingular story. Come, Jack, ply that 
ladle well, and | will ‘spin my yarn’ as briefly 
as I can.’ 

The colonel having taken a preparatory 
pinch of black rapee, ‘to clear the cobwebs 
from his memory,’ thus contined— 


THE OUTCAST. 


‘Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 
Ere human statuie purg’d the general weal ; 

Ay, and since, too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear.’ 


” * * * ” ” 
‘Kill men i’? the dark !~where be these bloody 
thieves ?” SHAKESPEARE. 


A mild spring evening had succeeded the 
wettest day that ever blockaded me m the 
bay-window of the west-end hotel. Saint 
Martin’s clock struck seven—and the hour 
was come when the labors of the industrious 
begin to terminate, and the amusements of 
the idle tocommence. The clerk was eman- 
cipated from his desk—the dressmaker had 
completed her task, and with her biue bonnet 
box hanging on her arm, was hastening to the 
shop of her employer—the guardsman hur- 
ried to his barrack—and the lover started as 
the bells chimed from the steeple, and quick- 
ened his pace lest the fair one should reach 
‘the trysting place’ before him. A busy crewd 
thronged the debouches of Leicester-square, 
all intent apon engrossing objects of their 
own—variout and vain as human passions 
prompt—entailing pain in the pursuit, and too 
often shame and sorrow in the possession. 

My friend and | turued from this crowded 
thoronghfare on our road to a restaurateur’s 
where we had already ordered dinner. The 
crossing was clean—the sweeper made his 
customary demand; and, like most of charity’s 
appeals, it was heard and disregarded. We 
touched the opposite curb-stone, the sweeper 
following ; but his tone of supplication ceas- 
ed,anda deep voice exclaimed, ‘Captain M., 
you owe me a dollar!’ 

We started andturnedround. Thesweep- 
er was leaning carelessly against the lamp- 
post; his attitude rather that of ene who de- 
mands a right. than of him who solicits as- 
sistance. 

The light fell fully upon the spot, and we 
examined the mendicant attentively. His 
was the ruin of a noble figure, rugged and 
mutilated as it was. The foot was firmly 
planted on the ground, while the position of 
the head and chest showed the ‘setting-up’ 
that always betrays a soldier. In height the 
sweeper was far over six feet; the framework 
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was powerful and massive ; the hair grizzled ; 
the beard bushy and neglected ; and from the 
appearance of anempty sleeve, the left arm 
had been amputated at the socket. 

Half a minute elapsed, and still we looked 
earnestly ateach other. The mendicant’s 
glance was fixed as mine; and in a deeper 
tone he again addressed my friend, and re- 
peated, ‘Captain M——, you owe me a dol 
har!’ 

‘Now, who the devil are you? 
you in my life.’ 

The eutcast laughed bitterly. 

‘Wonderfui,’ he said, ‘how old acquain- 
tanceship will oftentimes fade frem memory. 
Notwithstanding your forgetfulness, still, 
Captain M——, you owe me a dollar!’ 

‘For what?’ exclaimed my friend. 

‘Wine !’ returned the mendicant. 

‘Wine? Nonsense, man !! | 

_ ‘Ay, and as good as was ever taken from the 
havre-sack of adeadenemy. Noble captain, 
has Salamanca so totally escaped your reco!- 
lection ?’ 

‘Salamanca! What of it, fellow ?’ 

‘The eighty ——th were there, I fancy,’ re- 
turned the sweeper carelessly. 

‘They were.’ 

‘Ay, thought so. It was a warm day in 
every sense, and the evening was as hot. Be- 
fore the battle ended, many a brave man had 
fallen unweunded in the ranks, struck down 
by a burning sun, and tortured by intolerable 
thirst. A lieutenant in the grenadier compa- 
ny was wounded and carried to the rear. 
One of the men that brought him off had 
found a Frenchman's canteen. He gave it 
to his officer. Wine there was worth gold; 
and where’s the wonder, that in return, the 
soldier received the promise of a bottle ?’ 

He paused, turned his eyes steadily on my 
companion, and in yet deeper tones exelaim- 
ed, ‘Captain M——, you owe me a dollar!’ 

‘By heaven, O'Flaherty, the man speaks 
truth ; and afaintremembrance of the oc- 
currence flashes across my memory.’ My 
companion turned tothe sweeper: ‘Were you 
the man who gave me the flask of wine at 
Salamanca ?’ 

The mendicant shrugged up his solitary 
shoulder. ‘Captam M——,’ he continued, 
‘dy you remember a man named Coyne?’ 

‘Perfectly, was the reply. ‘A finer soldeir 
was never flank-file toa company; a braver 
never crossed a breach; and a greater black- 

uard was never inflicted upon a regiment. 
on him get five hundred for rebbing a 
Spanish cur'e.’ 

‘Ay,’ rejoined the mendicant, ‘and they 
said he had kissed the priest’s neice, whether 
she would or not, and added thatshe was the 
prettiest girl in the commune. How did 
Coyne stand the Halberds, captain?’ 

‘Like a devil, as he was. He stripped with- 
out changing a feature, placed a musket-ball 
between his teeth, and never gave a groan.’ 

‘Yet,’ replied the mendicant, ‘he was after- 
wards made corporal. He saved a picket 
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from being taken; and shot—for he was ad- 
vanced videt—the offieer who led the party 
that attempted the surprise.’ 

‘Yes ; and luckier still, he'died a soldier's 
death, and fell at the head of his company; 
when the ‘fighting third’ swept through the 
village of Arinez, and ended a glorious field. 
Was not Coyne killed at Vitoria?’ 

‘They said so,’ replied the sweBper.— 
‘But, captain, do you admit or deny the 
debt?’ 

‘Own it without scruple; and am ready to 
hand the dollar to his executor.’ 

‘Better and easier to pay it to himself.— 
Come to the railing gentlemen—a short time 
will tel] a curious history.’ 

The mendicant strode again across the 
street, and placed his back against the pali- 
sades A lamp revealed the outline of his 
figure, and threw its light directly upon a face 
whese expression was singular and forbidding, 
but probably, might have once been hand- 
some. Though the features were regular, 
their character was ferocious and repulsive; 
and a sword-cut that traversed the forenead 
and deeply scarred the eyebrow, added trucu- 
lence to a countenance, on which nature had 
already imprinted her darkest outlines—indi- 
cating passions beyond self-control, and the 
repression of conventional authority. 

‘Your time is valuable, gentlemen,’ said 
the mendicant, and | will crowd inte a brief 
space, the incidents of a life in which there 
is little of pleasure to look back upon. | 
never had a friend in whom I could confide— 
and I never loved a woman who returned it. 
Through life I seemed a second Cain—my 
hand against all, and every man’s hand 
against me. But, patience. » The wildest 
storm is soonest followed by a calm—the qui- 
et of the grave awaits alike the beggar and 
the prince. The race of every man must 
have its goal; and something whispers me, 
that ere long my career will close—as it com- 
menced—in blood-shed.’ 

It seemed strange with what indifference 
the mendicant was about to make revelations 
which criminals generally avoid. If his per- 
sonal appearance was remarkable, the man- 
ner in which he expressed himself was not 
less singular. His language was foreible 
and fluent, and different from one of that vag- 
abond order to which he belonged. 

‘My origin is lowly, gentlemen, as you 
may suppose. My father was herdsman un- 
der an easy master—and during a long life 
he managed to save as much money as ob- 
tained for him a village reputation of being 
wealthy. I, an only child, was destined to 
enter Maynooth. God knows, I should have 
made a sorry churchman 1! was what they 
call in Ireland ‘unlucky from my birth; and 
at a hurling-mateh, where a row casually 
occurred, a skull was fractured, and they said 
that I had struck the blow. 1 did not remain, 
hawever, to abide the inquiry. I rebbed my 
father—bolted the same night—lived bravely 
while the money lasted—and when the last 











shilling was spent, took another from a re- 
cruiting sergeant, and listed a militia-man. 
‘In the South eh I remained a year.— 


There | was drilled—got drunk—drew my 
bayenet on a corporal—had my back scratch- 
ed—was sent to the hospital—and when I 
quitted it, turned out for the line. 

‘I remained two years in England, and dur- 
ing that period deserted and re-enlisted thrice. 
My fourth attempt, however, concluded that 
game. 1! joined your second battalion, cap- 
tain—and my perfect discipline begat a sus- 
picion, which reference to my back confirm- 
ed. They concluded that they had caught 
a loose fish; clapped me in the guard- 
house for better security; and made all 
sure, by whipping me on ship-board within a 
week, and sending me out to the Peninsula 
to join the first battalion. 

‘Well—I was safely landed at Lisbon, and 
marched directly to ‘the Lines, and a more 
troublesome reeruit, or a better drilled soldier, 
never joined a regiment. I was the tallest 
man in the grenadiers by half an inch—and 
the adjutant confessed that I was the best set- 
up soldier in the company. 

‘For once I stuck close'to my colors, al- 
though | often felt inclined to try whether 
the French fared better than we did. In the 
field, the captain will admit that | did my du- 
ty like a man; but for good conduct when 
in quarters, the less said the better. 

‘{ had been a twelve month in the Penin 
sula, when, early in January, 1812, the duke 
broke gronnd before Rodrigo. Siege duty in 
bad weather is no joke, as the captain knows 
—but we had a general who always had the 
trick of coming tothe point at once; and as 
Marmont was concentrating fast for the relief 
of the fertress, Wellington determined to be 
beforehand, and save him the trouble of the 
march. 

‘Captain, whatever oecurrences may fade 
from our memeries, those of the night of the 
19th of January will not be of the number 
On that day, in turn of duty, the third and 
light divisions were ordered to the trenches. 
At dark, we moved forward to the rear of the 
first parallel and formed in front of the great 
breach; and, by Saint Patrick, there was as 
much work cut out for us as we could do; 
and, at rough fighting, it was hard to tax the 
ould third too heavily. 

‘When the town elock struck six, our divis- 
ion stood te arms. Picton rode up—the storm- 
ing party was told off—and the forlorn-hope 
desired to volunteer. Out stepped the cap- 
tain there—and twenty tearing fellows fol- 
lowed him. 

‘Clang went the cathedral bell once more 
—and many a hundred gallant spirits heard 


their last hour tolled. The word was given 
to advance: we led the stormers, and the 
column was close behind them. All was si- 
lent as the grave, and one would have sworn 
that the garrison had gone to sleep; but not 
an eye that evening way closed within Rod- 
rigo. 
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‘We neared the main breach. One sentry 
discharged his musket, and then the storm 
burst. Every gun that would bear upon the 
approaches opened, and between shells and 
blue-lights the breach seemed in a perfect 
blaze ; but our leader cheered us on—and at it 
we went like bull dogs. 

‘At lastthe French gave way. You, Cap- 
tain M——, foreed a passage down the side 
of the retrenchment, and Brazil and I follow- 
ed. Youcollected the stragglers as they came 
forward, and pushed direct to gain the eastle 
—when I thought I had done enough already 
in the fighting line, and slipped aside at the 
corner of a square, to set off in search of 
drink, devilment, and plunder. 

‘] wandered through several streets. Ev- 
ery house was closed—every casement dark- 
ened—a fearful stillness reigned areund, occa- 
sionally broken by cheering at the breaches, 
as the supporting regiments poured into the 
captured city, and sometimes by a dropping 
shot or to fired in the direction of the castle. 
Aware that the ill-fated town would be im- 
mediately overrun by soldiers and camp-fol- 
lowers, I pushed on a-head to gain a quarter 
remote from th? scene of strife,and where 1 
might plunder fora time wita little fear of in- 
terruption. It was strange that ina populous 
city 1 should not encounter a living thing.— 
The inhabitants, poor wretches, had conceal- 
ed themselves, to escape, if they could, the 
first fury of the excited soldiery—the French 
had retreated in another direction— Rodrigo 
seemed abandoned to myself, and 1 loéked 
areund to select a house in which my depre- 
dations might be commenced successfully. 

‘One side of the street was oceupied by a 
large convent, and on the other there stood a 
range of private dwellings. At the extremi- 
ty, and encircled by a garden, I observed an 
isolated house. Its neat exterior announced 
that it belonged to persons in comfortable cir- 
cumstances; and its situation was retired, 
and therefore the better suited for the work 
of plunder. Without a moment’s hesitation 
I bounded over a low palisade that separated 
the garden from the street, and instantly 
sought an entrance. . 

‘The doors and lower windows were barred 
securely; I tried them all in vain—and to my 
knocking and peremptory demand to be ad- 
mitted, no answer was returned. 

‘You both, gentlemen, have been with an 
army in the field, and frequently overheard 
the conversation of a picket round a watch- 
fire:—sometimes a detail of a low debauchery 
—sometimes, narratives relating te successful 
plundering—and not unfrequently, a free 
confession of crimes of darker hue. Often, 
had I listened with pleasure, while elder ma- 
rauders than myself related their intamous 
exploits, and I now remembered to have 
heard it asserted by these pillagers, that no 
lock however strong, will withstand the dis- 
charge of a musket through the keyhole. | 
tried the experiment for the first time. The 
bolt was shattered—the door gave way—l 
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stood within the dwelling—and a faint light 
that escaped from beneath the door, showed 
mea flight of stairs that led to the apart- 
ment. 


‘I reloaded my musket and ascended to the. 


firat floor, and a low whispering told that the 
chamber before me was inhabited. | knock 
ed loudly, but no ene replied,—and aetermin- 
ed to waste notime, I tried my strength upon 
the door, and the fastenings were too feeble 
to resist it. 

‘Two females were the occupants; and two 
lovlier ones could not have been discovered 
in Rodrigo. The elder was in the full bloom 
of womanly beauty—the younger, a lovely 
girl of sixteen. Between them a likeness 
existed that told it was a mother and her 
child. 

The horrid crash which the explosion of 
my firelock had caused would have harbin- 
gered the appearance of a demon, and no 
doubt, [looked one. I had received some 
flesh wounds in the breach; my face and 
jacket were stained with blood and blackened 
with gunpowder; my countenance was flush- 
ed by recent excitement; I haddrunk freely 
before the storm—and tle expression of my 
features told how little mercy might be ex- 
pected at my hands. 

‘The younger female uttered a piercing 
scream, threw her arms wildly round her mo- 
ther’s neck, and as the last hope, clung to that 
loved one for protection, while the despair- 
ing look with which the elder supplicated 
pity, might have had influence on any spirit 
less savage than myown. But! was callous 
—already, the blackest passions were raging 
in my breast—with brutal force | tore the 
screaming girl from her parent’s arm's, lock- 
ed her in my own, and covered her lips with 
noxious kisses. 

‘The wretched mother made a strong effort 
torelease her daughter trom my grasp—she 
might as easily have loosed the lamb from 
the lion’s hold. In an agony of grief she 
pressed her hands, and then, as if a thought 
had struck her suddenly, she seized the lamp, 
rushed to the corner «of the chamber, unclos- 
ed aconcealmentin the wall, took out a purse 
of gold, knelt at my feet, and placed it in my 
hand. She saw some hesitation in my man- 
ner: the bribe she fancied was not probably 
sufficient, and she plucked jewels from her 
ears and fingers, and a sparkling crucifix from 
her breast, and, as she pressed me to accept 
them, implored me to spare her child. The 
language was Spanish, and unknown to me; 
but,oh God! how ardent was that prayer for 

ity! 

i hid the purse and jewels in the breast ot 
my jacket, and the poor victims perhaps be- 
lieved that [ had relented in my purpose.— 
One minute undeceivedthem. A noise arose 
below—men’s feet were heard upon the stairs 
—and a private of the ninety-fifth, with a Por- 
tuguese muleteer rushed in. 

‘Anether minute and the damning deed was 
done! They forced the mother to another 
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room—and' her cries, loud and wild at first 
and then ceasing suddenly as if utteranee was 
violently stopped, told how savagely she wss 
outraged. Nor did her child receive from me 
that mercy which the unfortunate parent had 


vainly purchased. In an hour, when my 
companions in crime returned, the poor vic- 
tim, like a flower blighted before it blooms, 
stole away dishonored and debased, to mingle 


* her unavailing sorrow with a parent’s, her- 


self subjected to the worst insult which he}l 
prompts, and demon man can perpetrate. 

‘Eaeh of my felon comrades had plundered 
apparently to their satisfaction, for both had 
a bundle roughly tied up- They had found 
some bottles of wine—and we sate down and 
drank to an infamous confederacy. 

‘The revelry was short—a drunken cheer 
was heard at no great distance from the house, 
and the time had come when not to plunder, 
but toavoid being plundered, was an object. 
That tatal night, upon Rodrigo a multitude 
of ruffians were unloosed; the three greatest 
probably were assembled in the lonely house 
—and the worst by far was the muleteer. 

‘¢Damnation,’ he exclaimed, ‘could we 
have kept possession for another hour, we 
should have found twice the booty we have 
got. And the women too—the loveliest in 
Roedyigo: many a skin of wine I carried from 
the lady’s vineyard.’ 

‘Another and a louder cheer announced 
that the band was numerous and very near at 
hand. 

* ‘By San Iago, I'll mar their harvest,’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘The Portuguese seized the lamp—rushed 
out—was absent for a minute—returned and 
fired the curtains of the room—and followed 
us down stairs, whither we had hurried to 
save our plunder and quit the scene of crime. 

‘The rest is but a dream—1l only remem- 
ber it indistinctly. We roamed to and fro, 
anxious to escape light-handed adventurers 
who were marauding over the town, and des- 
poiling indiscriminately the robbers and the 
robbed. In drunken wisdom we determined 
to obtain shelter during the remainder of the 
night—and accident disclosed what appeared 
to be asecure asylum. It proved a den of 
butchery. 3 

‘It wasan obscure vault beneath the cathe- 
dral, which had been used by some French 
commissary as a place to store his wine. It 
seemed to nave been but recently deserted by 
the owner, for the door was open, and a lan- 
tern was burning on the floor. A dozen wine- 
skins were standing against the wall, and two 
or three casks of brandy were laid upon the 
wal], and two casks of brandy were laid 
upon the floor. We knocked in the head of 
one—a savage debauch succeeded—and we 
drank, quarrelled, and attempted to rob each 
other. The muleteer and the ninety-fifth 
man drew knife and bayonet, and as they 
struggled, I discharged my musket not car- 
ing which | killed. The Portuguese raffian 
was the victim—tor my bullet passed direct- 
ly through his heart. 


















‘I know nothing more—the lantern was 
overturned—and hours of darkness succeeded, 
while I lay buried in drunken insensibility. 
l woke, tortured with ravening thirst; and 
minutes elapsed before I could recall to mem- 
ory the place and past transactions, or feel es- 
sured that all was not a troubled vision. 

‘Proofs were not long wanting ; a sad real- 
ity appeared, and the consequences of last 
last night’s brutality, was disgustingly pre- 
sentec-' The pallid features of the muleteer, 
with his leaden eyes wide open, were staring 
straight on mine; and the soldier, covered to 
the ears in wine,had been hours before smoth- 
ered in drunkenness. Through aceident or 
wantonness the wine-skins had been ripped 
in the struggle; the fleor was flooded a foot 
deep, andI hadescaped the fate of my com. 
panion by the mere accident ot falling across 
a heap of rubbish in the corner. I would 
have drank—bui gouts of blood were floating 
on the Xerez; the surface was reddened—I 
never thought one body could have contain- 
ed so much. 

‘{ crawled out from this horrid den, and 
went staggering round the street ortwo. I 
met a fountain in my way; my thirst was 
burning; I drank deeply of the cooling water, 
and, a tew paces on, entered adeserted mule- 
shed, stretched myself upon the litter, and 
fell into a heavy sleep. 


‘Hours had elapsed, for it was pitch dark 
when | awoke, and I turned with difficulty 
upon the straw. The heavy blows I had re- 
ceived in the melee upon the breach though 
unheeded at the time, were now severely 
felt,and the sword cuts were festering from 
neglect I found myself fevered by my late 
debauch, and yet thecold was intolerable. A 
burning thirst consumed me. I could not 
sleee; if I slumbered, I dreamed that I was 
again beside the fountain; I stooped to drink, 
but the water was gone and the filthy stream 
that spouted in its stead, was sherry mixed 
with blood. At last, nature was not the sleep 
that refreshes. The women, the dead mule- 
teer, the smothered soldier, the filthy vault, 
the bloody wire—all flitted before my eyes, 
and tertured me with maddening phantasies. 

‘Suddenly, a rude shake dispelled these 
horrid visions. 1 looked up—a being, whose 
dress was womanly, but whose truculent look 
and masculine frame almost belied her sex, 
was standing over me. 1 raised myself upon 
my elbow aheavy blow from some blunt in- 
strument instantly struck me down--and 
when I recovered my senses, 1 found myself 
alone my jacket was tern oper, and purse and 
jewels gone. My ill gottreasure had disap- 
peared, and passed into the possession of one 
of those monsters in female form, who, vul- 
ture-like, hever round an army in the field, 
and exceed even man himseif in e@rime and 
eruelty. 

‘I had now no motive to induce conceal- 
ment—in turn, the robber had been robbed. 
The sooner I obtained surgical assistance the 
better, and with a painful exertion, [ raised 
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myself from the straw and crawled slowly 
into daylight. The pickets were everywhere 
about to secure marauders and carry off the 
drunken and the wounded. Ina short time 
a patrol came up—and the officer despatched 
a corporal and two files tou carry me to the 
hospital. 

‘A large convent had been hastily prepared 
for the reception of disabled men, and thith- 


* er we proceeded ; but before we reached it, 


ascene was reserved for me to witness, that 
ages, could human life be thus prolonged, 
could never obliterate from memory. 

‘Previous to the capture of Redrigo, deser- 
tions on both sides had been numerous, and 
it was known that of thosewho had left their 
regiments, either to avoid the severity of 
field duties, or escape the punishment incur- 
red by military offences, many had found 
shelter in the fortress. There were at least 
a score of these criminals in Rodrigo upon the 
night of the assault; but conscious of the fate 
that awaited them should the sterm succeed, 
they fought at the breaches to the last, and 
the greater number died in desperate resist- 
ance. Those who survived were brotght to 
a drum-head court-martial; and on three, but 
just condemned, the penalty of the law was 
now in execution. 

‘The Prevost-marshal and his guard had 
erected a temporary gallows, and as we came 
up, the criminals were turned off. My com- 
panions took an interest in the passing scene, 
for one of the sufferers had deserted from 
their own regiment. 1 witnesssed the execu- 
tion with indifference—a far more horrible 
sight had been reserved for me. 

‘We had haltee beside the ruins of a burn- 
ed heuse ; and as a detached wing had acci- 
dentally escaped the flames, some of the in- 
habitants were employed in removing portions 
of the turniture which hadjbeen but partially 
injured. A cry of horror was heard within, and 
two of my escort sprang into the house to as- 
certain thecause. Ina few minutes they re- 
turned with several town’s people carrying a 
heavy load. It was wrapped loosely in a 
cloth, and at my feet they laid it down. 

‘Whatever it was, it seemed to have a pow- 
er of fascination. I could not withdraw my 
eyes, and yet I dreaded to make inquiry. A 
minute passed—a man came from the crewd 
and directed the cloth to be removed. He 
was obeyed ; and never did the blessed light 
of day witness a more herrible spectacle. 

‘There lay the bodies of two females; the 
heads and trunks were perfect, but the low- 
er extremities had been consumed by fire. 
They were loc:.ed in each other's arms ; and 
so rigid was death’sembrace, that it weuld 
have required force to sever it. How destruc- 
tion could have been so partial, it is difficult 
to conceive. The faces were uninjured, and 
the long black hair unscorched. The features 
ef both preserved their living beauty, but 
they were horribly distorted ; and the fright- 
ful expression of agony that convulsed them, 
teld under what exquisite sufferings the spirit 
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must have passed away. Need I tell you they 
were my victims ? 

‘When [ reached the hospital, decided fever 
had set in; and in an hour or twel was de- 
lirious. I raved incessantly of mutilated 
women and bloody wine. No one attended 
te it. It was supposed that my brain /.ad be- 
eome unsettled by injuries sustained in the 
assault; and on recovering, | was sent tomy 
regiment, and for gallant conduct at the storm, 
noted fer promotion—but that never came. 

‘From the moment I viewed the scorched 
and mutilated bodies of my victims, he]l was 
in my breast, and the curse of heaven follow- 
ed in my footsteps. 1, whe had been the 
crack soldier of a flank company, became as 
notorious for dirt and inattention. Military 
pride was totally extinguished, and half my 
time was consumed in drunkenness, or the 
confinement inflicted for its punishment. 
When in the immediate presence of an ene- 
my, my former spirit fora time revived. At 
Salamanca [ did my duty like a man, and 
gave you, captain, the Frenchman’s flask, 
whom a few minutes before [ had killed in 
fair and single fight. The prisoners said af- 
terwards he was the finest soldier in Spain, 
and reckoned the finest swordsman with the 
army. Well, 1 must be brief, and bring my 
military history toanend. Itclosed where 
people thought I died—in carrying the vil- 
lage of Arinez. 

‘Many a better man than I, left his colors 
on the evening of the 2ist of June, to plun- 
der the French baggage at Vitoria. Some 
returned to their regiments—others never re- 
joined them—and | was among the latter. 
With an hundred marauders like myself, [ 
went rambling through the mountain villages, 
devastating property, and maltreating the 
inhabitants. Our plundering career was short; 
violence provoked retaliation; we used the 
bayonet unsparingly, and the Spaniards re- 
sorted in secret to the knife. The account on 
both sides was kept tolerably square. If we 
murdered half-a-score of peasants through the 
day, at night a dozen of our comrades disap- 
peared ; and if we found them afterwards, it 
was always with a gashed throat. 1 seemed 
to hold a charmed life, and escaped assassi- 
nation; but, while in brutal inebriety, was 
tied hand and foot by some peasants, deliver- 
ed to a party of French foragers, and carried 
into San Sabastian a prisoner. My state of 
captivity was brief: the first overture to en- 
ter the French service was accepted—and in 
the first sortie from the garrison, I headed the 
party, got wounded, and was sent from the 
fortress by sea to Passage, and thus escaped 
the halter I had earned by desertion. 

‘Through the remainder of the warI con- 
tinued with the French army of the Pyrenees, 
and was present at Sauroren, Orthez, and 
Toulouse. I fought with a halter round my 
neck, and, need | add, fought with reckless 
desperation. In “nag one of these battles, 
by a strange fatality. | was opposed to ‘The 
Fighting Third’—and more than once 1 felt 
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an impulse, nearly irresistible, to rush from 
the French ranks, rejoin my own eonquering 
division, and die at the head of that noble 
company, of which, by turns, 1 had been the 
pride anc shame. 

‘War ended; Napoleon was deposed ; and 
I spent a wandering life among the Pyrenees; 
half brigand and half beggar. 1 could nar- 
rate a volume of adventure—let that pags. 
Napoleon returned; [ joined the French 
ranks again, and was drafted from an elite 
campary of the line, into the Imperial 
Guard. 

‘At Waterloo, | was wounded severely ; 
sent without suspicion to a French hospital ; 
and, when recovered, obtained a passage to 
Cuba. Inthe new world, | commenced a 
new career. 

‘It was one for which a spirit like mine was 
best adapted. No honest calling was fitting 
for an outeast—a man steeped in guilt, and 
familiarized with bleodshed. 1 sought out 
ruffians like myself, and found them readily; 
chose anether element as the scene of crimi- 
nal exploit ; joined an atrocious confederacy, 
and became a rover of the sea. 

‘You have been wearied with details of 
villany. ‘Those, in my new vocation, I shall 
pass over, and only say, that on leaving 
Europe I might have been accour‘ed inno- 
cent, were comparative crime estin ated then 
and afterwards. 

‘For five years I lived an ocean robber— 
passed through the thousand dangers which 
peril a lawless life ; gained, at last, the sum- 
mit ef ruffianly ambition, and became the 
captain of a piratecrew. In the history of 
these years, there is no villany which man 
imagines, that I had left uncommitted. Many 
a rich bark was plundered, and yet no tongue 
betrayed the secret ; for sunken ships and 
murdered seamen followed each deed of ra- 
pine; andthat they never reached a port, 
was falsely ascribed to storm or some mari- 
time calamity. Would you believe it? stain- 
ed with blood—guilty of incredible atrocities 
—dead to every impulse of humanity—with 
the disposition of a vampie, and the maligni- 
ty of a fiend—in the remembrance of one 
foul deed,an hundred fouler, if possible, 
were forgotton. The night when Rodrigo 
was carried by assault seemed branded en my 
memory. When I caroused with my ruffian 
comrades, every glass seemed bright; but in 
mine, blood drops were floating on the sur- 
face; and at midnight, whether | watehed 
beside the helmsman, or rested in my cabin, 
twe mutilated women, with long black hair 
and features writhed in mortal agony, lay on 
the deck plank where 1 stood, or swung at 
my feet with every movement of the ham- 
mock. 

‘At last, crime and cruelty appeared to lose 
excitement ; astrange fancy crossed my brain; 
a longing after home suddenly returned ; and 
I determined to take an early opportunity of 
abandoning a rover’s life, and try whether in 
scenes of quiet, there was any peace resery 




















ed ferme. I had amassed ample wealth ; for 
all the more valuable portions of our booty, 

old, plate, and jewels, were intrusted to my 

eeping ; and it was easy as commander, to 
concertsome plan by which I might appro- 
priate all to myself, and desert the ship and 
crew withoutsuspicion. Accerdingly, I pack- 
ed the whole in parcels of convenient size, 
directing the schooner’s course for Cuba, to 
water and refit, an order joyfuily obeyed ; for 
my companions, surfeited with plunder, were 
only anxious to obtain the power of dissipa- 
ting it, as recklessly as it had been collected. 
Such were their intentions; mine were dif- 
ferent ; and fortune marred both. 

‘It was a calm, dark night; at sunset we 
had got soundings, and before the next even- 
ing should come on, we calculated on making 
land, and in a few hours afterwards, moor the 
schooner in an unfrequented creek, where we 
—— overhauled the vessel and refitted 

or a cruize. 

‘Many a scheme relating to future life was 
contemplated, but always some damning 
doubt arose, and conscience whispered that 
in this world the murderer seeks rest in vain. 
Dark forebodings crossed my mind—the har- 
bingers of eoming evil. 1 drank deeply, but 
they were not to be drowned in wine. [| 
strove to sleep; an hundred corpses danced 
around the cot. I sought the deck, to try if 
the night breeze would cool the fever of my 
brain; but mutilated wherever i moved, the 
mutilated victims of Rodrigo were ever at 
my side. At last, the darkness began to yield 
to day. Oh! how interminable that short 
night appeared. Morning dawned gloomily, 
and a dense sist hung over the ocean shroud- 
ed the ship in vapor. The thickness of the 
weather alarmed me; we were now in the 
track of British cruisers, and safety required 
that on our part a bright look-out should be 
kept. 1 determined, therefore, to remain on 
deck myself until the fog should clear away; 
and lighting acigar, took my usual stand 
besides the helmsman. Suddenly, faint 
sounds, like strokes on a ship’s bell when the 
watch is changed, came stealing over the wa- 
ter. 1 started, and asked if any but myself 
had heard them; but all answered in the 
negative. The mist began to disperse; the 
sun shore eut; the mourning breeze freshen- 
ed; fora mile around, the sea was clear—the 
vapor, in huge fleeces, rolling eff before the 
wind. I swept the horizon suspiciously with 
my glass, and within a cloud-bank to the 
southward, fancied that | discovered some- 
thing darker than the mist. In a few minutes, 
another portion of the fog rolled off, and, by 
heaven! not two miles distant, and dead to 
windward, a brig was under easy sail, and 
her low black hull and raking masts told that 
she was any thing buta trader. 

‘The alarm was given : ina minute every 
man was on deck, and sail was made upon 
the schooner. We hoped at first that, owing 
to the thickness ef the weather, we had es- 
caped the stranger’s observation, and might 
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yet stea! off toleeward. But that hope was 
vain; our helm was scarcely up till the 
stranger changed her course and bore dewn 
upon us—and the rapidity with which canvas 
was crowded on her to the trucks, told that 
her crew was numerous. No mist remained; 
the sun poured a glorious flood of light over 
sea and sky—nota sail was on the ocean far 
as sight could range, except the stranger and 
ourselves. The breeze freshened ; she brought 
it down, and overhauled us rapidly : half an 
hour would bring her alongside—for two feet 
we sailed, she went three. 

‘As yet neither. vessel had showed their 
colors. We hoisted the Colombian flag, but 
the stranger did not notice it, but held a 
steady course. Our situation seemed hope- 
less—certain death if captured, and scarcely 
a chance ofescape. Still it was possible that 
we might cripple the stranger and get off ; 
or, he might be a rover like ourselves, for we 
heard that under the title of privateers and 
slavers such were eommon in these seas. We 
took a desperate resolution, hauled dewn 
Colombian colors, and sent aloft the skull and 
cross-bones. Alleyes were now turned to 
stranger. ina minute ‘the meteor flag of 
England was flying at his mast-head! and 
we felt that our doom was sealed. 

‘There was but one chance of escaping 
left—to cress the stranger’s bows, and trust 
to our superior sailing on a wind. The ma- 
neuvre was tried—the brig as promptly brac- 
ing up three points to cut us off. We com- 
menced firing from our traversing-gun, but 
the stranger did not return a shot. Wesent 
a two-and-thirty through his foresail, and 
splintered his quarter-boat with a second. A 
third passed harmlessly between his masts. 
It was the last shot we fired. 

‘He was now well on our starboard-bow 
any within good pistol range, when luffing 
up, he delivered his broadside with beautiful 
precision, as every gun was ee to bear. 
His fire was directed at spars and sails, e-d 
his grape completely unrigged us. Shifting 
his helm, he ran his jib-boom between oar 
mast and fore-stay, threw forty boarders on 
our deck, and cleared it in three minutes. 
Some of my scoundrels fought hard ; mere 
of them cowed and ran below. Twenty 
were left upon the deck with cleft skulls—and 
the remainder, chained two and twe, were 
carried te Cuba, and delivered to the Spanish 
authorities. 

‘There the judicial process was short. Lit- 
tle proof was required of our guilt, as we 
were taken fighting under the black flag, and 
severai scoundrels had saved life by becom- 
ing approvers. We were all condemned. 
Half were sent to the mines for life, and the 
remainder were doomed to undergo a capital 
punishment. 

‘Manifold as our depredations had been, 
they were represented as being ten times 
greater than they were, and every vessel that 
had founded at sea for years before was as- 
serted and believed to have been destroyed 
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by the crew of the pirate schooner. Asa 
terror to malefactors, it was arranged by the 
proper authorities that the scene of punish- 
ment should embrace the chief towns and 
seaports ; and accordingly we were sentenc- 
ed to be hanged in detail, ana the relative 
numbers furnished to each place were nicely 
apportioned with a fitting respect to its extent 
and importance. We started on our Jast tour 
under the escort of a military guard; and as 
every sinner had a priest allotted for his es- 
pecial consolation, the clergy formed a strik- 
ing feature in the cortege; and, indeed, our 
general appearance was to terminate with 
three executions at Carthegena, the lions 
were reserved to the last; and while the 
smaller fry were strung up in villages and fish- 
ing-towns as we went along, the greatest vil- 
lains—namely, the mate, the gunner, and 
myself—were retained, out of compliment to 
the city, as well as to give to the finish of the 
affair the eclat it so well deserved. 

‘On the last night of my earthly sojourn I 
was flung into a dungeon in the public jail, 
loaded with irons, and tormented by the ex- 
hortations of a drunken priest. In the plaza 
before the building a gang of negroes were at 
work erecting a lofty scaffold ; and the task 
appeared a pleasant one, 1f one might form an 
opinion from their merriment and songs 

‘On a sudden the stroke ofaxe and hammer 
was suspended—a wild din arose—shots were 
rapidly discharged—men huzzaed—torches 
flared—and all seemed hurry and alarm. Pre- 
sently, the populace suarounded the prison, 
massacred the guard, and, in the true spirit of 
mob justice, executed half-a-dozen political 
offenders on the gallows ictended for our ac- 
commodation. hey were also graciously 
pleesed to make a general jail-delivery, in 
which act of clemency we were duly includ- 
ed; and while the mate and gunner hecame 
a valuable addition to their body, [ slipped a- 
way towards the harbour, stole the bundle of 
a drunken sailor, dressed moself in his clothes, 
Jaunched a canoe, and rowed on board an A- 
merican ship, already under weigh, and quit- 
ting the anchorage in alarm. I afterwards 
learned at New York, that the popular out- 
break had been suppressed next morning, and 
thrt my companions were retaken and hang- 
ed; and all they had profited by the interven- 
tion of the mob was the enjoyment of a night 
of drunken liberty, during which they de- 
molished fifty houses, and murdered the pro- 
prietors for daring to assert that a Don Jose 
somebody would make a better President than 
some Don Pedro with a longer name. 

‘My history draws near aclose. I came to 
England as aman before the mast; and I, 
who had expected to have landed possessor 
of ten thousand pounds, debarked upon the 
pier at Liverpool owner of just ten doliars.— 
That sum carried me to the metropolis ; and 
two years since I found myself in London— 
my kit, comprised within the folds of a pocket 
handkerchief—my cash, a solitary shilling. 

‘To find some scoundrels like myself was a 
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first endeavor, and ke who seeks for sueh in 
I.ondon will rarely lose his labor. I had 
herded with outcasts half my life — none 
knows the gradations of crime better—and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that in villany 
my new associates, three in number, belonged 
to the highest order of the felonious. They 
had been originally cracksmen and pick- 
pockets, but exchanged burglary for a safer 
and more lucrativeemployment. They were 
now purveyors to the hospitals—professional 
resurrection-men. 

‘t had long been the robber of the living, 
and I had no compunction in now becoming 
a despoiler of the dead. The churchyard, in- 
deed, proved an £1 Dorado, and from it, for 
eighteen months, | obtained ample resources 
to support my low debaucheries. I easily 
obtained a mastery over the gang—for all 
were sneaking scoundrels, fellows who would 
drug a man to death, or stab a sleeper in the 
dark. One and all had felt my arm by turn; 
and once, when in adrunken broil, the whole 
attacked me, ina minute they were spread 
across the floor, and one of them all but quali- 
fied for the surgeons. They swore vengeance 
and whatever cathe the villains broke, that 
one they kept religiously. 

‘The darkest hour of my vcried fortunes 
remains only to be told; for compared with 
it, every suffering I had endured, and every 
calamity which befel me, were trifling.— 
Many a scar upon my person attest that | did 
not pass unscathed through perilous adven- 
tures in which hundreds of my comrades 
perished. What were they all? mere scratches 
on the bark of a tree whose sap and strength 
were sound and vigorous as it had ever been. 
1 had no reasontocomplain. From my filthy 
calling all but the lowest in the grade of guilt 
turned in disgust. I trafficked in the dead; 
what then /— the trade was lucrative—I was 
a monster not a man—and although it was 
the produce of human carrion, I cared not ; — 
it served the purposes of vulgar dissipation as 
well as money more reputably obtained. 

‘The twilight of a January day had set in— 
the Jamps were lighted—and I was sitting at 
the tap-reom fire of a low pot-house, which 
none but thieves and vagabonds frequented. 
Here my companions and [ generally met to 
concert our churchyard robberies—and I had 
been but a few minutes in the place, until my 
three confederates entered the apartment. 

‘Sailer,’ the name by which I was always 
addressed, ‘we have been in search of you; a 
nice jeb for to-night! I met the chap from 
Guy's, in the Borough-road this morning, 
and he offered to stand twelve pounds fora 
fresh stiff-un, and gave me these five bob 
earnest.’ 

He threw the silver on the table, called for 
drink, and when the bar-maid left the room, 
he thus continued— 

‘*Luck’'s with us, too The smasher meta 
parish funeral, followed it unobserved, and 
marked the grave to aninch. There’s not 
within thirty milesa ground so easily worked 
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in; d——n me,I have got three of« night 
tiere, as readily as I could pick up stale fish 
in Billingsgate.’ 

‘He named a village churchyard. 

‘Sailor, we'll start at ten. You'll find us 
with the cart and too!s in Smithfield. New, 
mind the hour ; don’t lush too heavy—and be 
sure not to keep us waiting, and when we 
deliver the goods, why then we'll drink till 
daylight.’ 

‘My ruffian comrades left the tap, and [ 
smoked and slept, and drank, until the clock 
chimed three quarters, and told me the hour 
of meeting was at hand. 

‘In Smithfield 1 found my companions and 
ataxcart. 1 jumped in, and away we drove 
The night was dark as pitch; and as it was 
windy, with a drizzling rain, there were few 
persons out of doors as we passed through the 
outskirts of the metropolis. One of the gang 
stopped with the horse and chaise in a lonely 
lane; we teok the implements for digging, a 
dark lantern and a tarpaulin to wrap the 
corpse in, and crossing a field, scaled the 
churchyard wall, and instantly commenced 
our work. The smasher found his marks— 
and a hole was sunk at the head of the grave, 
by which the body was speedily extracted 
from the coffin 

‘The remains thus violated were those of a 
female, for as the shroud was rudely torn 
away, a quantity of long black hair fell loose- 
ly over her neck andbosom. As we wrapped 
it in the cloth, the faint light that streamed 
from the narrow aperture of the lantern fell 
for a moment on the features of the dead — 
Great God! the lineaments were the same— 
she, too, had died in agony, and there lay, if 
face and figure might be credited, the younger 
lady of Rodrigo, just as twenty years before 
she had breathed her last—and, stranger coin- 
cidence! that night was the 19th of January, 
tne memorable anniversary of the storm. | 
started back in horror. 

‘*Hush!’ said one of my companions, ‘I 
thought | heard anoise.’ 

‘He listened for a moment. 

* ‘By there’s some one near us; up 
with the body, sailor, and the smasher and 
royselt will see that all's right behind you.’ 

‘*That corpse shall never touch my back,’ 
I replied doggedly. ‘ Off, you miserable 
cowards, | ol nate behind.’ 

‘They raised the body and moved a few 
paces towards the wall, when suddenly a 
voiee shouted, an alarm was given, and a 
prompt discharge of fire-arms answered it. 
My comrades dropped their prey and fled. I 
followed more slowly; tor the whole charge 
ofa gun loaded with slugs, had penetrated my 
breast and shoulder. I reached the lane only 
to find that the scoundrels had leit me to my 
fate ; forI heard their chaise-wheels on the 
high road. 

‘I struggled on—and at last, faint with less 
of blood f reached the hospital, where the 
porter was in waiting to receive the expected 
corpse, but in place of a dead subject received 











a wounded paticnit. I was undressed; the 
injury declared most dangerous; many ofthe 
slugs could not be extracted, and in the morn- 
ing it was decided that my arm must be taken 
off” and accordingly, it was amputated at the 
shoulder. 

‘On my recovery, I felt that the curse of 
heayen had overtaken me at last, and that the 
hour of retribution had arrived. Through 
many a perilous trial, my personal superiority 
over commen men had carried me in safety, 
while meaner villains, dreading my herculean 
strength, feared and submitted to my will. 
But now that mastery was lost, I was a maim- 
ed wretch—one who might become an object 
for contempt, but never could excite appre- 
hension, not even in the mean cowards with 
whom I had lately herded, and with whom, 
from necessity, I must for the future consort. 
Wken | crawled frem the hospital, and sought 
to renew my connexion with the gang, they 
rejected me with scorn, laughed at my mis- 
fortune, told me to turn beggar, and flung 
some coppers in derision on the floor. They 
shewed me gold and bank notes—boasted that 
their trade was now indeed worth following, 
and hinted that they had found a method by 
which their foul ‘traffic could be carried on, 
without that personal risk whieh formerly had 
attended it. By heaven! a dark suspicion 
crossed me at the moment. I made inquiries 
at the hospitals—I coupled facts with cir- 
cumstances—and my belief is fixed, that the 
living and not the dead are now the victims. 
I am on the trail, and before many hours 
elapse, I will know the truth; and then, will 
I not avenge myself? But I have detained 
you, gentlemen, too long, it will be my last 
trespass. In this world, we are not likely to 
encounter each other; and as to the next, but 
no matter, we must not speak of that.’ 

We were, indeed, sick of the felon revela- 
tions we had listened to, and oflered the out- 
cast some silver, which he received and 
pocketed. 

‘Well, | suppose the sweeper is by this time 
sober, and I must return his tools—and then 
for vengeance. Oh! that | could but see 
those villains strung up before I went my- 
self! Now for their haunt.’ 

The outcast threw the besom across his 
shoulder; bade us good night; and strode 
across the square; and we proceeded to the 
tavern, marvelling how immeasurably the 
romance of real life outstrips the wildest 
creations of the fancy. 

Months passed; my friend and I often cross 
ed Leicester Square, and never without re- 
ealling our singular adventure with the out 
cast—but never met him afterwards. We in- 
quired of the sweeper, he could give us no 
information, except, that one evening when 
he was drunk,a one-armed man took his besom 
and supplied his place foran hour ortwo. It 
appeared, also, that he was a nameless man, 
and the few who knew him, described him 
merely as ‘the sailor.’ 

A year rolled over, and England was as- 
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tounded by horrible disclosures whioh proved 
that crimes unknown before had been perpe- 
trated extensively. The discovery was accil 
dental ; and a mystery hung round these fou- 
deeds, which occasioned more absorbing in- 
terest. Rumor was rife, exaggerated state- 
ments circulated through the metropolis, and 
it was reported, that in the anxiety of scientific 
research, professional men had been careless 
regarding the persons they employed, and, 
blind to appearances which should have pro- 
duced alarm even in the ignorant. It waaim- 
possible to hazard a conjecture as te the ex- 
tent to which this trade in blood had been 
carried. Outcasts from society—the drunken 
and the dissolute— were generally believed to 
be the victims. They came freely at the mur- 
derous invitation, they drank, were drugged, 
and dene to death; they disappeared, and none 
inquired after them, tor crime had left them 
friendless. It wassaid, however, that others, 
and more to be lamented, had allen into the 
snares of those monsters and perished in their 
filthy den; andthere is, unfortunately, much 
reason tor believing, that the rumor was not 
without foundation.” 

Happily for society, the detection of the 
criminals was followed bv capital conviction, 
and the wretches were executed at the Old 
Bailey. It rarely happens that a malefactor 
undergoes the extreme penalty of the law 
without obtaining sympathy from some. It 
was computed that thiry thousand persons 
witnessed the Burkers' death, and from that 
mighty mass, every souud that issued wasan 
execration. 

It may be supposed that thiscriminal occur 


rence with me excited an unusual interest, 
when I recalled to memory the singular ad- 
venture with the outcast in Lieeester Square. 
1 saw the ruffiens hanged—and witnessed it 


with satisfaction. I am not naturally indif- 
ferent to human suffering. I hate to see 
death deliberately effected. I remember be- 
ing present at the execution of a deserter, 


and for several days afterwards, | felt myself 


uncomfortable ; and yet, within that week, | 
saw an hundred comrades fall at my side, and 
slept on the battle-ground surrounded by the 
dead—ay—and slept soundly too 

‘Two or three days after the murderers had 
undergone the penalty of the law, some tri- 
fling business brought me into Lambeth, and 

heavy rain unexpectedly came on, and obli- 
ged meto seek shelter. I entered the first 
public-house that presented itself, and the 
landlord, observing that I was of better ap- 
pearance than,the ordinary frequenters of his 
tap-room, politely introduced me to his par- 
lor. There I. found several yonng men in- 
dulging in comfortable liquids, and in a lear- 
ned disquisition upon a subjeet which then 
engrossed every order of society, namely, the 
death and delinquences of the wretches whe 
had murdered ‘the Italian boy.’ From the 
professional style of their conversation, I ea- 
sily ascertained that the party were medical 
students. 


The Outeast: 


‘What devil of2 burry, Tom, your friends 
were in last Monday’—saidone. ‘Egad, they 
seemed more anxious to have the job comple- 
ted, even than Jack Ketch himself.’ 

‘Faith, no wonder,’ replied the second; 
‘their reception was any thing but flattering. 
i never can forget the savage yell, which the 
mob raised the moment that Bishop showed 
himself.” 

‘It was some satisfaction,’ observed a third, 
to see the scoundrel choked. He did me out 
of half a sovereign.’ 

‘Well, 1 took care he should not do me.— 
When he brought the one-armed chap to the 
hospital, | stopped a guinea from the price,as 
an eqnivalent for the sailor wanting aclaw.’ 

‘The rain seems lighter,’ remarked another; 
‘Jet us be off.’ 

Allrose and took their hats but one. ‘Ob- 
serving to his companions that he had ‘neith- 
er coat nor business,’ he said he would con- 
tinue where he was—and, in another moment 
the student and myself were left tete-a-tete. 

Short as the strangers’ conversation had 
been, | heard enough to rouse suspicion.— 
‘The sailor, —‘the one-armed,’ —could these 
remarks have allusion tothe outcast? I ad- 
dressed the stndent, and little prefatory ex- 
planation was required until he ret every 
doubt at rest. His narrative ran thus :— 

‘Shortly before the murders perpetrated by 
the Burkers were discovered ” he stopped 
and looked into a memorandum-book—*in fact 
it was upon the night of the 19th of January.’ 

I started. By heaven! the anniversary of 
the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo! 

‘He had been returning,’ he said, ‘to his 
lodgings in the Borough at a late hour, when 
he was accosted on London Bridge by one of 
the criminals, who, addressing him by name, 
teld him he could be supplied with a subject 
immediately. A price was proposed, and 
agreed to; and, within two hours aiterwards, 
a body was delivered to the porter of the 
hospital, the nnoney was paid, and the man 
whe brought it hurried off. 

‘| went,’ continued the stndent, ‘early next 
morning; and found that the singular ap- 
pearance of the corpse had excited as mueh 
curiosity, as the circumstancesattendant upon 
its delivery, had caused suspicion. The scars 
of numerous wounds were visible. The right 
arm had been recently removed, and livid 
marks appeared upon the throat, as if the de- 
ceased, immediately before death, had been 
engaged in some struggle or affray. The 
porter remarked that the body was warm when 
the ruffians brought it in, and yet the hair was 
wet. It was quite apparent that the corpse 
had never been inhuimed, and, on a more 
searching examiuation, laudanum was detect- 
edin the stomach. In a word, sir, the man 
was burked—and from many reasons, with 
which it is unnecessary to trouble you, 1 
believe that at the time I met the scoundrel 
on the bridge, his victim was then a living 
man, but buried in drunken sleep, and ready 
for the murderer.’ 
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[From the Boston Morning Post.] 


Tales of the Ocean, by J. 8. Sleeper——We have 
never met with a better collection of sea stories. 
Whether humorous or pathetic, they are written 
with great spirit, and, as far as our slight know- 
ledge extends, with correctness of Gescription. 
Jack Wilson,” “ Fourth of July at Sea,” “ The 
Pirate,” and “ Dueling,” are among the best of 
the soul-stirring narratives, while many others 
contain most excellent touches of humor. The 
following is from the “ Impressment of Seamen, 
—a paper giving details of British crue ity, Ww which 
make the blood run cold to even imagine 


“In the year 1810, a brig, belonging to ‘Salem, 
was overhauled by a British cruiser on the South 
American coast. The crew was composed of | 
Americans, athletic, fine looking fellows. But 
the cruiser was in want of hands —and the board- 
ing officer ordered two of the seamen to pack up 
their duds, and go into the boat. The men were 
thunderstguck —and the captain remonstrated in 
the strongest terms against such an unjust and 
atrociousact. The lieutenant shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and coolly said that it was needless to mul- 
tiply words about it, for the men he must have — | 
and notwithstanding their protections, he believed 
they were Englishmen ! There seemed to be no 
alternative — for with a man of war on the ocean, 
as well as a pirate, might often makes right. One 
of the men silently resigned himself to his fate, 
although he was well aware that it was a dreadful 
one. The other, whose name was Barnes—a 
noble looking fellow of six feet in height, and of | 
fine proportions— protested against the course 
adopted by the Englishman, declaring himself to 
be a native American citizen, and entitled to the 


privileges of an American. The officer, howev- | 


| with the other, despite his struggles, he 


er, was inexorable, and finding his orders reluct- 
antly obeyed, was about to proceed to use force, 
when Barnes took his clasp knife from his pocket, 
opened it, and grasping it in his left hand, drew 
it across the palm of his right hand — then, ’ drop- 
ping the knife, he seized the fingers, and with a 
wrench forced them back until they lay parallel 
with the wrist, in the direction of the elbow, at 
the same time exclaiming to the astonished offi- 
cer, ‘Now take me, if you like, on board your 
rascally craft —I shall be a cripple for life.’ ” 


Another American was seized on a similar oc- 
casion —his protection was disregarded, and in 
consequence of his brave resistance to the British 
kidnappers, he was taken on board their vessel 
and whipped by order of the captain : — 


“His bonds were loosened, and he arose from 
his humiliating posture. He glared fiercely 
around. The captain was standing within a few 
paces of him, with a demoniac grin upon his fea- 
tures, as if he enjoyed to the bottom of his soul 
the disgrace and the tortures inflicted on the poor 
Yankee. The hapless sufferer saw that smile of 
exultation— and that moment decided the fate 
of his oppressor. With the activity, the ferocity, 
and almost the strength of a tiger, the mutilated 
American sprang upon the ty rant, and grasped 
him where he stood, surrounded by his officers, 


| who for the moment seemed paralyzed with aston- 


ishment —and before they could recover their 
senses and hasten to the assistance of their com- 
mander, the flogged American had borne him to 


| the gangway, and then clutching him by the 


him 


aped 
with him into the turbid waters of the Dema- 


throat with one hand, and firmly —— 
e 
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rara! [See Cut on opposite leaf.) They parted to 
receive the tyrant and his victim—then closed 
over them, and neither was ever afterwards seen. 
Both had passed to their last account — 
* Unanointed, unannealed, 
With all their imperfections on their heads.’ ” 
These passages give a fair idea of the narrative 
part of the work, though nothing but want of 
room prevents us from giving copious extracts. 
We are pleased at the appearance of a book writ- 
ten by a sailor, on the hardships and dangers of 
his brethren, for it tends to direct public attention 
to the wants of that ill used class of citizens. 
Something has already been done for them, but 
much remains to do. 
Not the least important portions of Mr. Sleep- 


Opinions of the Press. 





er’s volume are his moral chapters on the duties | 


and errors of seamen. 
upon an accurate knowledge of the matter, and 
are expressed in a manly and sensible way. 





[From the Boston Daily Advertiser] 


Tales of the Ocean, &c., by Hawser Martingale, 
published in a very attractive form, with a great 
many spirited cuts, well suited to such a work. 

It is a series of Stories and Essays, many of 
which have appeared in the “ Mercantile Jour- 
nal”’ of this city, and which are attributed to the 
editor of that newspaper. We have no doubt 
that the work will prove a very popular one, and 
at the same time useful. 





[From the Yankee Farmer.] 


Tales of the Ocean, is the title of a very inter- 
esting work published by S. N. Dickinson. It 
contains a great variety of “ matters and inci- 
dents,’ humorous, pathetic, romantic, and senti- 
mental, illustrated with numerous engravings. 
The author, “ Hawser Martingale,” is perfectly 
familiar with the seaman’s life and habits, and he 
has the happy talent of combining instruction 
and amusement — the useful with the sweet. 





[From Zion’s Herald.] 


Tales of the Ocean, and Essays for the Fore- 
castle, containing matters and incidents, humorous, 
pathetic, romantic, and sentimental. By Hawser 
Martingale. This is a collection of the interest- 
ing sea tales, which have appeared in the Mer- 
cantile Journal, with considerable additions, in- 
terspersed with excellent practical essays. There 
are nearly fifty illustrations, broad and grotesque 
enough to shake the sides of a hypochondriac. 
The moral tone of the book is good, all indelicate 
and profane phrases being carefully avoided. The 
copy before us is printed on fine paper, with new 
type, and elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt dec- 
orations. The authorship is ascribed to Jno. S. 
Sleeper, Esq., editor of the Mercantile Journal, 
who has passed much of his life on the ocean, 
and has graduated through all the grades of sea- 
faring life. 





[From the Nantucket Enquirer.} 

Sea Storics.— We are under high obligations 
to the donor, for a copy of the lately issued vol- 
ume entitled Tales of the Ocean, and for a grati- 
fication derived from a perusal of such of them as 
we had not before met with in the columns of the 


His remarks are founded | 
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Boston Mercantile Journal — where its gifted ed- 
itor, the author of these animated and attractive 
sketches, had for the most part originally placed 
them. They comprise every variety of reading 
that may be fitted to the human mind in all its 
diverse phases. Some, says the author, “ were 
intended to be merely amusing ; others were in- 
tended to impress on the mind of the reader the 
duties of a seaman, and a man on shore as.well 
as on the ocean ; and others again, were designed 
to inculcate principles of sound morality.” The 
publication of such a work from such a source, 
we look upon as a happy event: for, although 
calculated to draw the attention of seafaring men 
particularly, and to excite in them the most in- 
tense interest, it will at the same time be found a 
very powerful auxiliary in the promotion of tem- 
perance — its author being among the foremost 


| of the champions of that holy cause —the suc- 








cess of which is never lost sight of amidst all the 
incidents of his numerous maritime romances. 
This book comprehends upwards of 400 pages, 
including some 50 spirited pictorial illustrations 
—all got up in the best style of our friend Dick- 
inson. Many of these stories have heretofore 
been stolen for our columns — and the theft, if it 
be such, is likely to be repeated — not however, 
we trust, to the annoyance of the booksellers. 
We bespeak for it the custom of all jolly tars, and 
the patronage of every sober minded ship owner ; 
and we therefore predict its rapid sale. 





[From the Essex (Salem) Register} 


“Taxes or THE Ocean, and Essays for the 
Forecastle, containing Matters and [ncidents hu- 
morous, pathetic, romantic and sentimental, by 
Hawser Martincace.” 


This work is printéd in Mr. Dickinson’s most 
elegant style, and adorned with numerous well 
executed wood engravings, illustrative of the text. 
The author of the book is J. S. Srerrer, Esq., 
editor of the Boston Mercantile Journal, in which 
paper most of the tales originally appeared, hav- 
ing been written at intervals during the laborious 
avocations of the author as conductor of a Daily 
Newspaper. Several of them have been re-pub- 
lished in the Register, as our readers may remem- 
ber, and as these will serve as specimens of the 
work, we need not inform them that the tales are 
true sailors’ “ yarns”’ which can not but prove 
interesting to all who have snuffed the salt sea 
air,and been accustomed to hold intercourse with 
those who go down to the sea in ships. Inter- 
woven with the tales are moral maxims and es- 
says of a grave and serious cast, calculated to 
benefit the sailor and elevate him in the scale of 
society, and we have no doubt that the book will 
prove quite as useful on shipboard, as it cannot 
fail to be popular. Indeed, the very fact of the 
re-publication of these tales, in a form suitable 
for preservation, shows that they are already ap- 
preciated. 

The author informs us that for twenty years, 
he pursued the occupation of a mariner, and 
passed through every grade, from a cabin-boy, at 
the age of fifteen, to the commander of a ship. 
He made, we believe, several voyages out of this 
port, and may probably be recollected by some of 
our readers as Captain Sleeper, but he is much 












































Opinions of 


more generally known as the editor of one of the 
best and most useful papers in the country. Capt. 
S. says he puts forth no claim for literary excel- 
lence, but he does claim to “ know every rope in 
the ship,’ and to be particularly familiar with 
whatever is ordinarily connected with a nautical 
life. While we landsmen accord to him no small 
share of what he does not claim, we believe that 
every seaman will readily assent to what he does 
claim; and we trust that his unpretending but 
elegant volume will meet with that rich measure 
of success which we heartily wish it. 





[From the Daily Evening Transcript, Boston.] 


Tales of the Ocean. — This is a neat volume of 
432 pages, illustrated by numerous wood engra- 
vings; many of the tales originally appeared in 
the “ Mercantile Journal,” and have since been 
carefully revised by the editor for publication in 
their present shape. The stories are all of a 
moral tone, and are replete with interesting or 
amusing incident. Their author having been for 
many years engaged in the perilous duties inci- 
dent to a seafaring life, has drawn these sketches 
with fidelity and spirit. 





[From the Evening Gazette, Boston.] 


Tales of the Ocean, and Essays for the Fore- 
castle, containing matters and incidents, humorous, 
pathetic, romantic, and sentimental. By Hawser 
Martingale. Illustrated with numerous Engrat- 
ings. Boston, 8. N. Dickinson.— Our contem- 
porary of the Journal holds the pen of a ready 
_writer. Not only has he given to the public, 
through the medium of his daily paper, fresh 
assortments of rich and spicy matter, six times a 
week, but he also occasionally puts forth his tal- 
ent, and lends the enchantment of his pen, to 
articles altogether foreign to the usual style of a 
business chronicle. We have in this little work 
before us an instance, fully substantiating our 
opinion. From his multitudinous productions, 

r. Sleeper has selected what he considers the 
cream of those whose incidents are connected 
with the “rolling deep,” and embodied them in 
a more convenient and durable form, and we 
trust that they will attain that popularity with the 
reading world, to which their merit justly entitles 
them. 





[From ristian Watchman.] 
We are much obliged to our worthy friend, 














Hawser Martingale, for a copy of his lively and 
truly original tales. With many of them we had 
formed some acquaintance as they appeared in 
successive numbers in the columns of the Mer- 
cantile Journal. ‘The sailor's peculiarities are 
touched off to the life, and many truly original | 











characters are sketched in a very lively manner. | 


them point to some useful moral. No one who 
teads them, will doubt for a moment, that the 
writer has witnessed the scenes which he de- 
scribes. 








[From the Salem Gazette.] 


These tales and essays are from the pen of 
Capt. Stexzrer, for many years a shipmaster, 

















The stories are quite amusing, ga my most of | 


| 


the Press. 


and now the editor of one of the best newspapers 
in the United States, — the Boston Evening Jour 
nal, —in which most of these articles originally 
appeared. The volume is got up in Mr. Bickin- 
son’s best style, finely printed and bound, and il- 
lustrated by many engravings. The stories are 
all “ of the Sea ;”” many of them possess striking 
interest, and all are characterised by gond taste, 
sound morals, and perfect familiarity with the 
scenes and characters described. We do not 
know of any work that would be likely to be at 
once so interesting and so useful, both in the 
cabin and the forecastle of every American ship, 
as this elegant and yet unpretending volume. 





[From the (Boston) Liberator.] 


The author of the work is John S. Sleeper, ed- 
itor of the Mercantile Journal; and, from the 
high moral tone of that ‘ respectable daily,’ we 
presume that he has been careful to exclude from 
his “ Tales of the Ocean ” every thing of an im- 
moral or offensive character. Indeed, in bis Pre- 
face, he says — ‘Some of these articles were in- 
tended to be merely amusing; others were in- 
tended to impress on the mind of the reader the 
duties of a seaman, and a man on shore as well 
as on the ocean ; and others, again, were designed 
to inculcate the principles of sound morality. 
Most of the narratives were founded on fact, and 
it is believed that they contain nothing which 
can be reasonably objected to on the score of pro- 
priety or virtue." ‘The style of these Tales ap- 
pears to be remarkably natural and attractive, and 
they treat on a great variety of topics—‘ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ We pre- 
sume the work will obtain an immense sale, es- 
pecially among those who ‘do business on the 
mighty waters.’ 





[From the Boston Cullivator.] 


Tales of the Ocean. — This is the title of an in- 
teresting work just published. Some of the stories 
have been published in the Mercantile Journal, 
and have been read with avidity by the public. 
The writer is understuod to be the editor of that 
paper, and in his preface he professes to under- 
stand “every rope in the ship.” The Tales will 
be found to be very interesting, and we commend 
them to the reading public, landsmen and seamen. 





[From the Boston Weekly Magazine.] 

This is an interesting collection of maritime 
sketches, from the pen of Captain Sleeper, editor 
of the Mercantile Journal, of this city. Many of 
them have appeared from time to time in the col- 
umns of that paper, and are now collected in a 
volume, and illustrated with numerous handsome 


| wood engravings. 


They pretend not in general to the sober accu- 
racy of matters of fact, but are of the more inno- 
cent class of the works of fiction; and as such 
are among the best of their class. Most of them 
are designed to illustrate the advantages of good 
conduct and the evils of a vicious or imprudent 
course in a sea-faring life ; and they are of sucha 
character as to interest and improve those who 


have not sufficient stamina of mind to avail them- 


selves of more serious lessons of instruction. 








a a | 


Our New Volume. 


—_@——_. 

The reader will see that we have in some degree changed, and, we think, improved the style of 
our Magazine. It now embraces, with the page to be devoted to Literary Intelligence, on the 
cover, five more pages than were contained in previous numbers, and being printed on but two 
sheets, the postage is less than formerly. In the course of the ensuing half year we shal! present 


several embellishments, and no efforts will be omitted to render it the best, as well as the cheapest 
periodical in American. 











Literary Intelligence. 


a 


Among the forthcoming works, we notice that Mr. 
John Keese of New York, will bring out a seccnd vol- 
ume of ‘ The Poets of America, illu trated by one of 
her Painters.’ Although the Annuals this year are to 
be unusually expensive and beautiful, we are confident 
that this will be the most elegant gift book ef the sea- 
son. Mr. Keese is a gentleman of the finest taste,and 
he has devoted much time and care to the preparation 
of this work. The illustrations, of which we have seen 
several specimens, are by Mr. Croome, and are even 
better than those of Chapman, in the first volume 
which Mr. Keese prepared. 

Mr. Williams, of this city, will publish ‘The Token, 
for 1842, in a very beautiful style. It will contain 
articles by C.F. Hoffman, Alfrei B. Street, J. T. 
Fields, 8S. G. Goodrich, Mrs. Embury, Miss Gould, 
and many other distinguished writers, and be very 
richly embellished. ‘The Token,’ edited by Miss 
Leslie, will be prepared in amore expensive manner 
than hitherto, and will likewise centain contributions 
from very popular writers. Another annual is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Appleton, of New York, to be 
called ‘ The Rose.’ 

Wiley & Putnam, of New York, will publishin a 
few weeks, ‘The Life of Red Jacket,’ by Col. Stone, 
and Colene! Trumbull’s Autobiography and Remin- 
iseences of his own times. These works will both be 
very valuable. 

Messrs. J. & H. Langley of New York, are preparing 
for early publication, a new work on Demoeracy, 
which has just appeared at Paris, and seems already 
to be exciting considerable attention there ; it is said 
to be designed as a Sequel to the admirable volumes 
of De Tocqueville: It is entitled, ‘The Deme- 
cratic Principle which Governs the American Union, 
and its Applicability to other States, by G. 'T. Possin,’ 
and will be translated by Major Davezae, late Charge 
d@’ Affaires at Naples. The same publishers also an- 
nounce—'T'he Miscellaneous writings of Hazlitt, witha 
Biographical sketch, by Sir E. L. Bulwer, with Addi- 
tiens by Sargent Talfourd; Dr. Alexander Walker’s 
new book, Physiognomy founded en Physielogy, and 
applied to various Countries, Professionsgand Individ 
uals; The Minor Poets of Engldnd, comprising the 
best Works of Leigh Hunt, T. K. Hervey, George 
Crely, Alfred Tennyson, Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
D. Moir, Ebenezer Eiliott, B. Simmons, Thomas Mil- 
ler, Bryan Waller Proctor, Charles Swain, William 
Motherwell, Mrs. Norton, Eliza Cook, and others, 
edited by Rufus W. Griswold, 1 vol., 8vo.; Graphic 
Sketches of the Aborigines of America; Robin Hood 
and his Merry Foresters, by Stephen Percy; and, A 
Report in favor of the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
made to the Legislature of New York, April 14, 1841, 
by John L. O’Sullivan, Esq. 

Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have in press the 
following works: The Poets and Poetry of America 


edited by Rufus W. ‘Griswold, in one splendid royay 
octavo volume; Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War; The complete works of Lord Bacon, edited by 
Basi] Montague, with a Life by the Editor; Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, printed from the 15th Edition. 
The Prose Writings of Professor (Jno.) Wilson, of 
Edinburg ; The Life of Napoleon, by M. A. Thiers, 
uniform with their new edition of his ‘ French Revolu- 
tion ; The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Leigh 
Hunt’s Miscellanies ; Select Writings of Lord Jeffrey; 
Memoirs of the Duchess of St. Albans, by Mrs. C. B, 
Wilson; Miscellanies, by T. Noon Talfourd, Esq., 
autkor of Ion, &c. 

Little & Brown, ot Bosten, have in Press, ‘ The The- 
ory of Storms,’ in one octavo volume, by Profossor 
Espy. The auther has devoted many years to the in- 
vestigation of this subject, and has fortified his doctrine 
by a vast body of facts which will be detailed in the 
present work in so simple a manner, we understand, as 
to be intelligible without much previous mathematical 
knowledge. The same publishers announce a Con- 
tinuation of the History of the United States, by George 
Baacroft. The three volumes already published com- 
plete the History of the Colonization. This secend 
part of Bancroft’s History will contain the History of 
the American Revolutiou. This division of the work, 
is, we are informed, in a state of forwardness. 

Lea & Blaachard, of Philadelphia, announce — 
Shetches of the Literary and Eminent men of Italy, by 
Mrs. Shelley, Montgomery, and others; The Poetical 
works of Bishop Heber, complete in one handsome vel- 
ume; The Critical and Miscellaneous writings of Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer; The Blind Heart, a Tale, by 
Simms, author of The Kinsman, &c ; Beauchampe | 
the Kentucky Tragedy, by the author of Riehard Hur- 
dis; De €lifford, a Novel, by Mr. Ward, author ef 
Tremaine ; The Principles and Practice of Medicine 
by Professor Dunglison; The Letters of Sir Horace 
Walpole, a new edition, containing many letters not 
before published, in four large \olumes, &e. 

Mr. Cooper sometime commenced a new novel 
‘Tae Deer Slayer, is now out of his hands, and will be 
ready early in August—the time of the story is four 
days---the scene on Otsego Lake---Natty Bumps and 
Chingaehgook are preminent characters in their earty 
days. Weshall have a chapter in advance of p»tblica- 
tion. ‘The new and complete edition of Watpole’s 
Letters will be out in October---it contains numerous 
letters not before published, and will make 4 large oe1a- 
vo volumes like Bolingbroke. Simms has a new tale 
in Press, * The Blind Heart’---it is written more in the 
style ot Martin Faber than of any other of his novels--- 
it will be out in September. Beauehampe, the Ken- 
tucky Tragedy, is in press, and will be out in October. 
Hoffman is busily engaged upon his new novel, ‘ The 
Red Spur of Ramapo---it will go to press in August, 
and be out in September or October. 
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LITERAY NOTICES, 


Tue Critica arp Miscettantous Warnes oF 
Henry Lord Brovgham, to which is prefixed a 
sketch of his character. 2 vols. 12 mo. Phila : 
Lea & Blanchard. Boston; for sale by Wil- 
liam D. Tickaor. 

These volumes contain selections from the arti- 
cles contributed by Lord Brougham, to the Edin- 
burgh Review, of which those on Public Charac 
ters and the domestic life of George IV., have at- 
tracted the most attention. Brougham 1s un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable men of 
the present century. Liis life has been one of 
great labor, and labor too, which has contributed 
not only to his own advancement, but to the ben- 
efit of his species. 

The writer of a forcible essay on his character, 
which is prefixed to these volumes, says of him, 
“with mental taculties, as remarkable for versa- 
tility as strength, he entered public life prepared 
to follow not any one of the various paths to re- 
nown, but resolved to follow many ; we had near- 
ly said all ;--at once, an orator,—he aimed at De- 
mosthenes as a mode] ! a statesman, he fearlessly 
grappled, when almost beardless, with the compli- 
cated web of the British colonial policy ; a man 
of letters,—he assumed when just emerging from 
adolescence, the chief part in the establishment of 
one of the most important literary works which 
this or any other age has seen ; a political and so- 
cial reformer; the time-honored abuses of the 
representative system full to pieces under the as- 
saults of his eloquence.” The amount of real 
work which Brougham has done is astonishing.— 
Itis said for weeks together he would be attend- 
ing to the arduous duties of his profession during 
the day, and be up all night in the House of Com 
mons, leading, “‘cheerinz, animating, all” who 
were engaged in the overthrow of abuses ; and it 
became a matter of mystery how the man could 
live under snch heavy labors, and without appar- 
ently ever getting any sleep, seem never to be fa- 
tigued. The true key to the mystery is to be 
found in the stimulants he used, for no man could 
possibly in the ordinary and healthy use of his 
faculties, have performed so much. From coffee 
up to opium, he has probably tried every thing 
which gives artificial stimulus to the bodily and 
mental powers, and he is now reaping the result 
of his course in a shattered frame and an intense- 
ly irritable temper. 

As awriter, Brougham principally excels all 
others of his time, in sarcasm, irony, and inyee- 
tive. There isa fierceness, depth, unbridled ve- 
hemence in his severity, which at times almost 
rises tothe sublime. It would be ensy to refer to 
passages illustrative of these qualities, but it is 


needless. Three are familiar to all who are in 

the least acquainted with his writings, and in the 

volumes betore us are often manifested in their 
highest perfection. 

Maw a Sovt, or the Inward, and the Experimen- 
tal, Evidences of Christianity. By A.B Muzzy. 
Boston: Wm. Crosby & Co. lvol. 16mo. 
This little volume gives, in a small space, the 

essential cistinction between matter and spirit,the 
body and the soul, and the necessary consequen- 
ces of that distinction in the different destiny of 
the two. Itis written in a sincere spirit, and the 
arguments used to sustain the position of the writer 
expressed clearly, tersely, foreibly. Though it 
hardly meets the wants of the confirmed skeptic, 
it can be read with profit by those who wish for 
facts and reasons to legitimate their faith, and 
place it ona philosophical basis. The book is 
transcendental in jts theology, as well as in its 
metaphysics, and contends for the universal in- 
epiration of mankind 

Democracy. By George Sidney Camp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers (No 138 Harpers Fam- 
Hy Library. For sale by Tappan & Dennett). 
1 vol. 18mo. 

This is a forcible treatise on democracy, by a 
hearty republican. It is just the book needed #4 
the present time, and its extensive diffusion would 
do good. Ithas now become so much the fashion 
in the ‘polite circles’ to croak about the insecurity 
of our institutions, andthe inferiority of a republi- 
can goverument to one stronger and more irte- 
sponsible, that the man who writes a popular and 
comprehensive treatise on the whole subiect, free 
from dogmatic assumption, and demagogueism. 
may almost rank as a public benefactor: 





Srvrmenr: a Tale of Mesmerisra, to which is add- 
ed other Sketches trom Lite. By Isabella F. 
Remer. Phila: Lea and Blanchard. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Ticknor has sent us a nevel with the above al- 
juring title. It takes for its motto, ‘ Truth severe 
by fairy Fiction dressed.” We have not had time 
to give the werk sufficient attention to hazard a 
judgment upon its merits, but it appears to be well 
written, and is praised by the critics. 


Tue Law Reporter, December. 1841. Boston, 

Pradbury & Soden. 

The December number of this valuable periodi- 
cal, contains three or four articles of importance 
to lawyers a.d merchants, and one—the case 
of Lucretia Chapman, who was tried for the pois- 
oning of her husband; which is calculated to in- 
terest all readers 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tre Crams or Jescs. By Robert Turmbul 
Pastor of Boylston Church, Boston. 1 vol. 1 
mo: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

We have received from the pablishers this little 
work by a well known Baptist clergyman of this 
city. It is energetic and fervid in composition, 
and somewhat controversal in its matter. He 
alludes imuch to the transcendental views of the‘ 
ology prevailing among us, and has not ef course 
much sympathy with them. He asserts that 
** under the deceptive influence of a new philoso- 
phy, the foundations of religion are assaulted, ard 
the grand essential truths of christianity are either 
frittered away, or utterly rejected by the profess- 
ed ministers of the gospel,”—an assertion almost 
as dogmatic as that used by those he opposes in 
respect to his own class. The “ truths of christi- 
anity” are ditierent things in different sects, end 
for any one to claim them as incorporated in his 
own belief may be very natural, but it 


—— 
is cosma- 





tising at the beginning of the discussion. It wor 
have been better and more philosophical for the 
writer to have put his ‘I believe” to his asser- 
tion. Mr. Parker and his followers think that 
they believe the essentials of christianity as well 
as he, and a man who starts in his preface with 
the assumption of his own infallibility, is likelyto 
make unbiassed readers deem that he is going io 
reason more like an advocate than an impartial 
judge. The transcendentalists must have heavier 
cannen brought to bear against them than we can 
see in this volume. 
Tre Rose or Staron: a Recuiciovs Sovverer, 
ron 1842. Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarten. 
Hoston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 








We have received from B. B. Muzzey a copy 
of this annual. Itis finely boundinred morocco, 
and is exceedingly well printed. Its embellish- 
ments are very respectable specimens of Ameri- 
can art, and the literary matter of no mean excel- 
lence, though by writers whose names are unfemil- 
jar to the general reader. ‘The editor of the vol- 
ume has contributed a large amount both in prose 
and verse, and has manifested a capacity for com- 
position which will soon render her name more 
noted. The article on **Acted Poetry,” by Henry 
Bacon, though at times reminding us of a com 
bination of the storm and pressure with the rose 
pink style, is exceedingly well done. ‘Casual 
Coursel,” by Horace Greely is quite good. ‘The 
Beautiful,” a poetical contribution from the Rev. 
Edwin H. Chapin, is like its subject—beautiful.— 
The book is “‘got up” with much taste. Most of 
the writers appear to belong to the universalist de- 
nomination, but we have perceived in their arti- 
cles no sectarianism! 


Lectcres to Youne Mrs, on the Cultivation of 
the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the 


Conduct of Life. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. By George W. Burnap, Author of 
Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Woman, 
&c. Baltimore: John Murphy. 1 vol. 12mo. 
This work is the preduction of a Unitarian cler- 
gyman in Baltimore, and, like all books written by 
Unitarian clergymen, it is very well written.— 
Without much originality or affluence of thought, 
and with little pretension to high excellence, it is 
calculated, by the simplicity and energy of its 
style, and the pure moral and refigious feeling dif- 
fused through it, to make those that read the work 
rise from its perusal with an improved mind and 
heart. It is admirably adapted to young men, and 
may be read by them with profit, pleasure and in- 
struction. Jt is for sale by James Monroe & Co. 








Covstx Lucy’s Sroxims. Stories told to Rollo’s 
Consin Lucey, whenshe waga little girl, By the 
anthor of the Rollo Books. Boston, B. B. Mus- 
wy. 1 vol. 18 moe. 


After reading ten linesin this work, and smell- 
ing of it in three dit“rent places, we were irresis- 
tably led to the conclusion that it was admirably 
calculated to effect its object. We should say on 
a rough guess that it was a foot long, half a foot 
wide, and about half an inch thick—all cireum- 
stances very much in its favor. Seriously, we 
have not given the book an attentive perusal, and 
therefore can say but little in its favor, except 
that its author is renowned all about these parts 
for writing very interesting books for children, 
and that his name has become almost as familiar 
to those whose ideas are just beginning to shoot as 
was that of Peter Parley some four or five years 
ago. It will undoubtedly be remembered by all 
parents at the approaching season for presents, 





A Toxey or Arrection, Poetry of the Heart. A 
new Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

1 vol. 

A Token or Remembrance. A new Edition.— 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. Ivol. 

We are indebted to Tappan & Dennett for these 
beautiful little books. They are finely printed 
and adorned, which in connection with the excel- 
lent and appropriate poetry which forms their con- 
tents, makes them well calculated for Christmas 
and New Year's presents. Many of the poetical 
extracts are among the brightest gems in English 
literature. Scott, Wilson, Byron, Southey, Words. 
worth, Mrs. Ilemans, Miss Landon, Willis, Proc. 
tor, Wilson, Cowper, and a host of other familiar 
names, have been laid under contribution to en- 
rich the volumes. They will undoubtedly be— 
from their appropriate titles, and external as weil 
as internal beauty—very popular among the pres 
ent-giving portion of the community in the ap 
proaching holidays. 
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ROBERTS’ SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Each number containing FORTY-EIGHT large 
Octavo Pages, at $2,00 per annum, or 
only $1,50 when Ten copies 
go to one address !! 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE EVER PUBLILHED. 

On and after the 15th of October the Semt- 
Montuty Macazine will be printed on only 
one sheet of extraordinary size, large enough 
to contain 48 pages, the same number of pages 
now given. This will insure a great saving to 
our subscribers in the way of postage, which 
will then be on each number only 21-2 cents, 
out of the State of Massachusetts, and only 1 1-2 
cents within the State. The result of this must 
necessarily adda large number to its list of 
subscribers. 

The Semt-Mostuty for each 
month, hereafter, will contain Forry-E£IGHT Pa- 


MAGAZINE, 


GEsof the size now given, printed on paper of 
the finest quality, and type of the most beautiful 
style and finish. Its contents, will be of a bet- 
ter description than hitherto, as the publisher 
has now increased facilities for obtaining every 
new work that appears in Great Britain, through 
a careful agent, residing expressly for that pur 
pose in London, and has made many new engage 

ments with distinguished writers, for origina] 
contributions to its pages. As heretofore, it wil, 
contain the best articles of the Boston Notion 
embracing the choicest tales, romances and poe- 
try, published in all the American and foreign 
periodicals, together with many valuable reviews 
and elaborate original articles, ofa literary, polit- 
ical and scientific character. It will also con 

tain frequently entire novels and plays, and re- 
prints of many valuable and entertaining En- 
glish books, in advance of any other reprint in 
his country. The articles generally, will be 
from the pens of the most eminent writers of 
Europe and America, such as Bulwer, Knowles, 
James, Dickens, Cockton, Sergeant Talferd, 
Moore, Marryat, Warren, T. K. Hervey, B. 
Simmons, Herbert, Simms, Inman, Irving, 
Coeper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Fay, 
Whittier, Tuckerman, McLellan, Holmes, Hoff- 
man, Dewey, Channing, Neal, Ingraham, Mel- 
en, Fields, Woodworth, Pierpont, Bancroft, 


Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Martineau, Miss Gould, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Leslie, &c., &c. All the best articles of the 
‘ Black weod,’ ‘ Frazer,’ ‘ Tait,’ ‘Colburn’s New 
Monthly,’ ‘ Metrepolitan’ and ‘ Dublin Univer. 
sity’ Magazines ; also, the most interesting pa. 
pers of the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ the 
‘ Knickerbocker,’ the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,’ the 
‘ Lady's Book,’‘ The Dial,’ and other American 
magazines, will be found in its pages. There 
fore, as specimens of the literature of the day, in 
a convenient form for preservation, it will be 
found highly valuable to all who desire to keep 
up with the current, without incurring too much 
expense. Ofthe English periodicals mentioned, 
a very large portion of the contents are useless 
and uninteresting, and it will be the object of the 
editor of the Semi-Montuty Macazinr, to 
*winnow the wheat and throw the chaff away.’ 
The work will occasionally be embellished with 
a FINE ENGRAVING. THE NEW NOVELS OF 
HERBERT AND BULWER, to be published 
in the Boston Notion, will also appear in the 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 

From what we have written above it will at 
once be perceived that the Semi-Montuiy Mac- 
azine will be decidedly the cheapest periodical 
in the world. Fortwo dollars it will contain 
three times as much matter as any of the one 
dollar periodicals, and as much, and of as excel- 
lenta quality, as any of the five dollar magazines 
in the conntry. We look fora subscription list, 
during the present year, of from twenty to twen- 
ty-five thousand names, confident that the excel- 
lence of the work and its unparalleled cheapness 
will secure for it a circulation in nearly every 
town and village in the United States. 


Terms. 


City Supscripers can have the Magazine 
left at their houses,on every morning of its 
publication. It will be for sale by all the agents 
of the Boston Notion, at eight cents per single 
copy. Postmasters are authorized to act as 
agents. All subscriptions to be paid for in ad- 
rance—and no subscriptions received for less 
than one year. 
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APPLETON & CO'S. ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TIONS. 


Ilisrory or Naroreon: fromthe Frenchof M. 


Laurent de PArdeche, Member of the Institute 
of France, &c With 500 Illustrations, after 
desizns by Horace Vernet ; and twenty original 

J : 


portraits. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 
vols. 8 vo 


Tue Vicar or Wakerrerp, a Tale; by Oliver 
Goldsmith, M. B. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings, With a life, bv J. Aiken, M. D.— 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vel.8 vo. 

Tre Lire aap Apventures or Ronson Cre- 
soe. by Daniel De Foe. With a Memoir of the 
Author, and an Essay on his Writin llus- 





trated by Grandville. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1 vol. 8 vo. 


Tue Juvesice Narvurauistr: or Walks in Spring 








Summer, Autumnand Winter. By b. H. 

per. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. If 

mo. 

We have received from Saxton & Peirce the 
splendid works mentioned above, the title pages 
of which as we have g them, uflicient to 
declare their value. Of course it would be use- 


less to speak in praise of such books as Robinsen 
Crusoe and the Vicar of Wakefield, as they have 
long beentaken out of the hands of critics, and 
are under the particular care of the great reading 
public ; but Appleton & Co’s. editiens of these 
standard works, especialiy their illustrated 
one of the Vicar of Wakefield, we can hardly 
teo much commend to popular attention. The 
History of Napoleon, mentioned in the list we have 
given, is one of the finest specimens of typography 
which have been issued fromthe American press, 
and the illustrations are as thick as blackberries. 


It is truly a fine work, beat tifully got up through: 





+ 


out. The cbject of the Juvenile Naturalist is in- 
dicated by itstitle. It is excellently calculated to 
furnish legitimate sources of pleasure to the 
young. 

In this connection we must say a few words on 
the general character and mechanical executior 
of the books published by Appleton & Co. They 
have within the last year issued many editions of 
works of durable value and accredited reputation, 
ina style of great neatness and beauty. They 
have discarded brown paper and illegible type, and 
put their name only to such editions as no pub- 
lishers would be ashamed to acknowledge. They 
| 


are doing all in their power to raise the mechan- 


ical execution of American publications nearer 


to a par with those of England, 


and are well de- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


serving of public patronage for their enterprise 
and liberality. Books pour out of their press in 
a continualstream. It isalmost arare thing for 
us not to have one of their publications on eur 
desk unnoticed. They issue faster than we can 
read and criticise. A collection of the works they 
have published would go farto furnish a valuable 
library. 





Tus Youre Onsekver, or How to Learn witb- 
out Books. Salem: John P. Jewett. 1 vol. 16mo | 


The object of this little wotk is to ‘encourage and 
assist yourg persons in forming habits of observa- 
tion, and to awaken in them a landable desire to be- 
come acquainted with the works of Nature.’ It is 
for sale by Wm. Henshaw. 





SCANDINAVIA, ANCIENT AND Mopkxs; being a 
History of Denmar’, Sweden and Norway. Shy 
Andrew Crichton, L L.). and Henry Whea- 
ton, L. ou. D. 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


We have received from Tappan & Dennett the 
abeve, ferming Nos. 136 and 137 of Harpers’ Fam- 
ily Library. In the preface of the American pub- 
lishers, the work is rightly described as the ‘jotnt pro- 
duction of two of the ripest scholars ef the present 
day, who have made the subjeet of Runic literature 
and antiquities, as well as of Northean history gen- 
erally, their particular study.’ 





Tue History or tue Navy or tHe Usrrep 
Srares or America: Abridged in one volume. 
By J. Fennimore Cooper. Phila., Thomas, 
Cowperthwaite & Co. 

We are glad to see this abridgement of Mr. 
Cooper’s excellent Naval History, as many will 
read it who weuld be frightened by the size of the 
large work. Of its merits asa narrative no one 
who has read the book with an unprejudiced mind 
can doubt. It is forsale by Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln 





Rh. W. Emerson.—This gentleman intends to 
give in December a course of lectures on the 
Times. Whatever may be thought of many of his 
opinions, no one can deny that he is one of the 
most fascinating lecturers of the day. His ec- 
centricity, and the epigrammatic sharpness of his 
style, together with his abundant stores of thought 
and knowledge, make his lectures always ‘inter- 
esting. He is never dull, whatever else he may 


be. 
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Each number containing FORTY-EIGHT larg Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 


Octavo Pages, at 82,00 per annum, or 
only $1,50 when Ten copies 
go to one address !! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE EVER PUBLILIHED 

On and after the 15th of October the Sem- 
Montuty Macazinxe will be printed on only 
one sheet of extraordinary size, large enough 
to contain 48 pages, the same number of pages 
now given. This will insure a great saving to 
eur subscribers in the way of postage, which 
will then be on each number only 21-2 cents, 
out of the State of Massachusetts, and only 1 1-2 
cents within the State. The result of this must 
necessarily adda large number to its list of 
subscribers. 

The Semi-Montruty Macazine, for each 
month, hereafter, will contain rorry-E1GHT Pa- 
ezsof the size now given, printed on paper of 
the finest quality, and type of the most beautiful 
style and finish. Its contents, will be of a bet_ 
ter description than hitherto, as the publisher 
has now increased facilities for obtaining every 
new work that appears in Great Britain, through 
a careful agent, residing expressly for that pur 
pose in London, and has made many new engage 
ments with distinguished writers, for origina, 
contributions to its pages. As heretofore, it wil) 
contain the best articles of the Bosroy Norton. 
embracing the choicest tales, romances and poe- 
try, published in ‘all the American and foreign 
periodicals, together with many valuable reviews 
and elaborate original articles, ofa literary, polit 
ical and seientific character. It will also con 
tain frequently entire novels and plays, and re- 
prints of many valuable and entertaining En- 
glish books, in advance of any other reprint in 
his country. The articles generally, will be 


from the pens of the most eminent writers of 


Europe and America, such as Bulwer, Knowles, 
James, Dickens, Cockton, Sergeant Talford, 
Moore, Marryat, Warren, T. K. Hervey, B. 
Simmons, Herbert, Simms, Inman, Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Fay, 
Whittier, Tuckerman, McLellan, Holmes, Ho‘t- 
man, Dewey, Channing, Neal, Ingraham, Mel- 
n, Fields, Woodwerth, Pierpont, Pancroft, 


Martineau, Miss Gould, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Leslic, &c., &c. All the best articles of the 
‘ Blackweod,’ ‘ Frazer,’ ‘ Tait,’ *Colburn’s New 
Monthly,’ *‘ Metropolitan’ and ¢ Dublin Univer. 
sity’ Magazines ; also, the most interesting pa. 
pers of the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ the 
‘Knickerbocker,’ the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,’ the 
‘ Lady's Book,’‘ The Dial,’ and other American 
magazines, will be found in its pages. There 
fore, as specimens of the literature of the day, in 
a convenient form for preservation, it will be 
found highly valuable to all who desire to keep 
up with the current, without incurring too much 
expense. Ofthe English periodicals mentioned, 
a very large portion of the contents are useless 
and uninteresting, and it will be the object of the 
editor of the Sremi-Montuty Macazine, to 
‘winnow the wheat and throw the chaff amay.’ 
The work will occasionally be exnveilished with 
a FINE ENGRAVING. THE NEW NOVELS OF 
HERBERT AND BULWER, to be published 
in the Boston Netion, will also appear in the 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 

From what we have written above it will at 
once be perceived that the Sem1-Monturty Mac- 
AZINE will be decidedly the cheapest periodical 
in the world. Fortwo dollars it will contain 
three times as much matter as any of the one 
dollar periodicals, and as much, and of as excel- 
enta quality, as any of the five dollar magazines 
in the conntry. We look for a subscription list, 
during the present year, of from twenty to twen- 
ty-five thousand names, confident that the exeel- 
lence of the work and its unparalleled cheapness 
will secure for it a circulation in nearly every 
town and village in the United States. 


— 
“ 
Cerms. 
Ciry Susscrisers can have the Magazine 
Jeft at their houses,on every morning of its 


publication. It will be for sale by all the agents 
of the Boston Notion, at eight cents per single 


copy. Postmastere are authorized to act as 
agents. All subscriptions to be paid for in ad- 


vance—and no subscriptions received for less 
than one year. 
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LITERARY 


By Mre. L. 
New York: Har- 


Pocnanonrss, axp oruen Poems. 
H. Sigourney. vol. 12me. 
per & Brothers. 

Gocthe says that modern poets put too much 
waterin their ink. However true this remark 
may be, in its general application, it iscorrect in 
respect to Mrs Sigoumey. Talents she undoubt- 
edly possesses, and she has no lack of a certain 
poetic a moral feeling, but she sometimes sadly di- 
lutes her thoughts, and often writes verse instead 
of poetry. She possesses a ‘ fatal facility’ of 
rhyming, and pours out her words in a profuse 
stream. We see her name continually in the 
monthlies, and often subjoined to pieces which 
would do no credit to a schoolgirl, much less to 
the ‘Hemans of America.’ Strange that so many 
American poets should forget that it isnot the 
quantity but the quality of their poetry which is to 
render them famous. If they point toream after 
ream of blotted foolscap in proof of their genius, 
instead of a series of beautiful thoughts and ima- 
ges, they must not be surprised if the world classes 
them among non-producers,and saith, with Touch- 
stone, ‘ye are in a parlous state, poets—ye are 
damned.’ What electric fire they have let them 
compress into a flash which shall be capable of 
doing execution. A piece like Holmes’s Jron- 
sides or Steamboat, Halleck’s Marco Bezarris, or 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, is every where read, and its 
author’s name rendered universally known. There 
are enough versified axioms in the country, writ- 
ten by poets of ‘distinguished reputation,’ to fill 
allthe copy-books in the universe. That Mrs. 
Sigourney is obnoxious to the charge of writing 
too much, no reader of her poetry can doubt.— 
Without seeing much in her style or thought ab- 
solutely to condemn, he naturally asks himself, 
when he has travelled over an acre or twoof her 
verses, what was the use of printing all this? It 
may be originality at the South Sea or the Deserts 
of Arabia, but is it not triteness in all civilized 
countries? We are the more angry, with Mrs. S. 
for writing common place, because she plainly 
discovers a capacity for something better. Arnong 
her numerous pieces many might be gleaned of 
great poetic merit, showing that though often 
tame, she still bears a ‘breast electric, charged 
with fire from heaven;’ and among 
compositions we occasionally meet with a bright 
thought flaming up above its dull companions, 
but her writings in general will hardly justify the 
sweeping and all-embracing eulogium of her 
friends, and she needs a stern critic to check her 
from writing herself down intoa mediocre poet 
The prec*7t collection of her poems is well print- 
ed. It.s for sale by Tappyn & Dennett 


her worst 


NOTICES. 


Memorrs or Mapame Larrance. Written by her- 
self. Translated from the French. Philadel- 
phia: Carey & Hart. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Ve have received from Ticknor a copy of these 
interesting Meioirs. The painful notoriety which 
Madame Latiarge has obtained in being accused 
and condemned of the two crimesof robbery and 
murder, will undoubtedly make the book go like 
wild-fire. The editor ef the volume, in a very for- 
cibly written preface, remarks, in reference to the 
memoirs, and in illustration of the remarkable 
character of their subject, that in a few weeks af- 
ter her condemnation to imprisonment for life, 
‘she writes two volumes, overflowing with talent, 
animation, originality, grace, and polished irony. 
With inconceivable freedom of spirit, she disen- 
gages herself from the moral shadows of a fearful 
doom, to give her tameless thought its rein ; to 
wander smiling, in mockery or grief, amongst the 
labyrinth of her memories.” 





Tne Micnonerte: or Graces of the Mind. New 

York: D, Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 

The aim of this pretty little volume, according 
to the editor, in 1ather a clumsily writ'en preface, 
is, to promote social and raligious duties; ‘and by 
admitting into it pieces distingaished not only by 
poetic excellence, but, by incitement to virtue, to 
make it an agreeable vehicle for conveying to the 
reader the purest morals and holiest truths.’ This 
isa very good object, and appears to eave been 
well cerried out. The book is adorned by eight 
fine steel engravings, and the names of Appleton 
& Co, are a sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
of its mechanical execution. It is forsale by Sax- 
ton & Pierce. 





Grevitie: or a Season in Paris. 
authoress of the Dowager, &c. 
Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


By Mrs. Gore, 
Phila.: Lea & 


We are,indebted to Ticknor, for a copy of this 
novel. Mrs. Gore isan exceedingly clever wo- 
man, and the reader may be assured that she man- 
ifests in her writings none of that love for bloody 
and terrible scenes which her name would seem 
to indicate. 





Notes ON THE Use oF ANTHRACITE CoAL IN THE 
Manvracture oF Inox. With some remarks on 
its Evaporating Power. By Walter R. John- 
son, A. M. Boston: CharlesC. Little and Jas. 
Brown. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

This is quite a valuable and carefully prepared 
work, and deserves attention frotn all interested 
in the subject. The author’s name stands promi- 
nently in the list of scientific Americans 











Each num@er containing FORTY-EIGHT large 
Octavo Pages, at $2,00 per annum, or 
only $1,501) when Ten copies 
goto one address !! 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE EVER PUBLILHED. 

On and after the loth of October the Semr- 
Montuty Macazine will be printed on only 
one sheet of extraordinary size, large enough 
to contain 48 pages, the same number of pages 
now given. This will insure a great saving to 
eur subscribers in the way of postage, which 
will then be on each number only 21-2 cents, 
out of the State of Massachusetts, and only 1 1-2 
cents within the State. The result of this must 
necessarily add a large number to its list of 
subscribers. 

The Semi-Montuty 


month, hereafter, will contain rorry-EIGuT PA- 


Macazine, for each 
crs of the size now given, printed on paper of 
the finest quality, and type of the most beautiful 
style and finish. Its contents, will be of a bet- 
ter description than hitherto, as the publisher 
has now increased facilities for obtaining every 
new work that appears in Great Britain, through 
a careful agent, residing expressly for that pur 

pose in London, and has made many new engage 

ments with distinguished writers, for original 
contributions to its pages. As heretofore, it wil, 
contain the best articles of the Boston Norion | 
embracing the choicest tales, romancestand poe- 
try, published in all the American and foreign 
periodicals, together with many valuable reviews 
and elaborate original articles, ofa literary, polit- 
ical and scientific character. It will also con 

tain frequently entire novels and plays, and re- 
prints of many valuable and entertaining En- 
glish books, in advance of any other reprint in 
his country. 
from the pens of the most eminent writers of 
Europe and America, such as Bulwer, Knowles, 
James, Dickens, Cockton, Sergeant Talford, 
Moore, Marryat, Warren, T. K. Hervey, B. 
Simmons, Herbert, Simms, Inman, Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Fay, 
Whittier, Tuckerman, McLellan, Holmes, Hoff- 
man, Dewey, Channing, Neal, Ingraham, Mel- 
en, Fields, Woodworth, Pierpont, Bancroft, 


The articles generally, will be 








ROBERTS’ SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Martineau, Miss Gould, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Leslie, &c., &e. All the best articles of the 
‘ Blackwood,’ ‘ Frazer,’ ‘ Tait,’ ‘Colburn’s New 
Monthly,’ *‘ Metropolitan’ and ‘ Dublin Univer. 
sity’ Magazines ; also, the most interesting pa. 
pers of the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ the 
‘Knickerbocker,’ the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,’ the 
* Lady's Book,’‘ The Dial,’ and other American 
magazines, will be found in its pages. There 
fore, as specimens of the literature of the day, in 
a convenient form for preservation, it will be 
found highly valuable to all who desire to keep 
up with the current, without incurring too much 
expense. Of the English periodicals mentioned, 
a very large portion of the contents are useless 
and uninteresting, and it will be the object of the 
editor of the Sremi-Montuty Macaziye, to 
‘winnow the wheat and throw the chaff away.’ 
The work will occasionally be embellished with 
a FINE ENGRAVING. THE NEW NOVELS OF 
HERBERT AND BULWER, to be published 
in the Boston Notion, will also appear in the 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 

From what we have written above it ‘will at 
once be perceived that the Semi-Montuty Mac- 
AziNE will be decidedly the cheapest periodical 
in the world. Fortwo dollars it will contain 
three times as much matter as any of the one 
dollar periodicals, and as much, and of as excel- 
lenta quality, as any of the five dollar magazines 
in the country. We look fora subscription list, 
during the present yeer, of from twenty to twen- 
ty-five thousand names, confident that the excel- 
lence of the work and its unparalleled cheapness 
will secure for it a circulation in nearly every 
town and village in the United States. 


Cerms. 


Ciry Susscripens can have the Magazine 
left at their houses,on every morning of its 
publication. It will be for sale by all the agents 
of the Boston Notion, at eight cents per single 
copy. Postmasters are authorized to act 1s 


agents. All subscriptions to be paid for in ad- 


vance—and no subscriptions reeeived for less 
than one year. 
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ROBERTS’ SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Each number containing FORTY-EIGHT large 
Octavo Pages, at $2,00 per annum, or 
only $1,50 when Ten copies 
goto one address !! 

LTHE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE EVER PUBLILHED 

On and after the 15th of October the SrEm- 
Monruty Macazine will be printed on only 
og sheet of extraordinary size, large enough 
to contain 48 pages, the same number of pages 
now given. ‘This will insure a great saving to 
our'subscribers in the way of postage, which 
wilithen be on each number only 21-2 cents, 
outofthe State of Massachusetts, and only 1 1-2 
cents within the State. The result of this must 
necepsarily add a large number to its list of 
sulsgribers 

‘Tw Seai-Montury Macazine, for each 
mouth, hereafter, will contain rFoRTY-EIGHT Pa- 
cesif the size now given, printed on paper of 
the inest quality, and type of the most beautiful 
styleand finish. Its contents, will be of a bet- 
ter dscription than hitherto, as the publisher 


has my increased facilities for obtaining every 


new vork that appears in Great Britain, through | 


a cardul agent, residing expressly for that pur 

pose London, and has made many new engage 

mentswith distinguished writers, for origina ] 
contrivttions to its pages. As heretofore, it will 
contait the best articles of the Bosroy Notion, 
embratng the choicest tales, romances and poe- 
try, pulished in all the American and foreign 
periodials, together with many valuable reviews 
and elabrate original articles, of a literary, polit- 
ical andseientific character. It will also con 

tain freaently entire novels and plays, and re- 
prints of many valuable and entertaining En- 
glish boas, in advance of any other reprint in 
his county. The articles generally, will be 
from the jens of the most eminent writers of 
Europe anil America, such as Bulwer, Knowles, 
James, Dekens, Cockton, Sergeant Talferd, 
Moore, Maryat, Warren, T. K. Hervey, B. 
Simmons, Herbert, 
Cooper, 


Simms, Inman, Irving, 
Syant, Halleck, Longfellow, Fay, 
Whittier, Tickerman, McLellan, Holmes, Hoff- 
man, Dewey}, Channing, Neal, Ingraham, Mel- 
en, Fields, Woodworth, Pierpont, Bancroft, 





Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Martineau, Miss Gould, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Leslie, &c., &c. All the best artidles of the 
‘ Blackweod,’ ‘ Frazer,’ ‘ Tait,’ ‘ Colburn’s New 
Monthly,’ ‘ Metropolitan’ and ‘ Dublin Univer- 
sity’ Magazines ; also, the most interesting pa- 
pers of the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ the 
‘Knickerbocker,’ the ‘ Ladies’ Companion,’ the 
‘ Lady’s Book,’‘ The Dial,’ and other American 
magazines, will be found in its pages. There- 
fore, as speCimens of the literature of the day, in 
a convenient form for preservation, it will be 
found highly valuable to all who desire to keep 
up with the current, without incurring too much 
expense. Ofthe English periodicals mentioned, 
a very large portion of the contents are useless 
and uninteresting, and it will be the object of the 
editor of the Sremi-Montuty Macazine, to 
‘winnow the wheat and throw the chaff away.’ 
The work will occasionally be embellished with 
a FINE ENGRAVING. THE NEW NOVELS OF 
HERBERT AND BULWER, to be published 
in the Boston Notion, will also appear in the 
Semi-Menthly Magazine. 

From what we have written above it will at 
once be perceived that the Semi-Monruty Mac- 
AZINE will be decidedly the cheapest periodical 
in the world. Fortwo dollars it will contain 
three times as much matter as any of the one 
dollar periodicals, and as much, and of as excel- 
lenta quality, as any of the five dollar magazines 
in the country. We look fora subscription list, 

during the present year, of from twenty to twen- 
ty-five thousand names, confident that the excel- 
lence of the work and its unparalleled cheapness 
will secure for it a circulation in nearly every 
town and village in the United States. 


Cerms. 

Ciry Sugscrigers can have the Magazine 
left at their houses, on every morning of its 
publication. It will be for sale by all the agents 
of the Boston Notion, at eight cents per single 
copy. Postmasters are authorized to act as 
agents. All subscriptions to be paid for in ad- 
vance—and no subscriptions received for less 


than one year. 
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Orr NOY Ce 
AM WHITE, 
Book, Job and Fancy Printer, 


Minot’s Building, Spring Lane, 


Over the Counting Room of the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry, 


LBOD CP Oraso 
Is now prepared to do work of every description in the neatest possible 
manner, and on terms as cheap, if not cheaper, than any other establishment. 
All new embellishments and Fancy Types will be added to his now large as- 
sortment, as soon as issued from the Foundries in the U. S. He has also made 
an arrangement to receive the latest patterns frum Paris and London. He has 
now in operation the following presses : 


<a 
oe 
8265 


Taft's Power Press, 


for the printing of all kinds of Book, Newspaper, Almanac, and such like 
work, and particularly Stereotype Plates, for which the Press is peculiarly 
adapted. All plates warranted to be returned in good order. 


Orcutt’s Vankee Card Press, 


o r the printing of Cards, Billets, &c., on plain, enameled or embossed surfaces, 
in colors, or in gold and silver, in a style not to be excelled. Neither will he 
-uifer himself to be underworked by any other Press. 


improved Hand Presses, 


for the printing of Biil-heads, Commercial, Attorneys’. and all other Blanks ; 
Fire and Marine Polices, Bank Checks, Circulars, &c., &c., &ce., for which 
he has a larg: and beautiful assortment of Types, entirely new. 

For Show Bills, Posters, Handbills, Steamboat, Stage and Railroad Bills, 
(with or without Cuts,) and Shop Bills, he has a great variety of type, second 
to no other offiee in New England. The facilities are so great for this 
kind of work, that it can be done at the shortest possible notice, and on terms 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


Copperplate and Kithographic Printing, Designing 
any Engraving. 

Arrangements have been entered into, with Artists of acknowledged reputa- 
tion, tor the engraving. designing and printing copperplates, in a superior style. 
Visiting and other Cards, engraved and printed at short notice, on moderate 
terms. 


FOSBPH RB. SYMONDS, 
BOOK-BINDER. 


Minot’s Building, Spring Lane, over the Counting Room of the Boston Type and 
Stereotype Foundry. 

Particular attention will be paid to the binding of Periodicals, Newspapers, Old Books, Pamph- 
lets, &e , which will be executed in the strongest manner, and at the lowest prices. Music bound 
in the neatest manner and at short notice. 

ALSO—Vol. 1, of ROBERTS’ SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, can be bound in a neat 
and strong manner, for twenty-five cents, by leaving them as above, or at the Counting Room of 
the “‘ Times ” and “‘ Notion,”? where specimens in a variety of bindings may be seen. Numbers 
left will be bound to order at prices from seventy-five to twenty-five cents, and returned in three 

days, 
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